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GROUP TRAINING VS. GROUP THERAPY 


RoBeErT R. BLAKE 
The University of Texas 


“What’s that? You say you can get training in how to be a more effec- 
tive member of a group? Is that the same as group therapy?” 

In this question is the key to the present special issue of Group Psycho- 
therapy. Group training and group therapy are two distinctly different ap- 
proaches to problems of adjustment. Both use participation in a group 
situation as a fundamental learning experience, but for different purposes. 
Some of the differences are drawn into relief here to permit evaluation of 
the distinctive features of each. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE TRAINING GRrouP METHOD 


The historical roots of group therapy, as given by Moreno (7), are 
quite well known and need not be reviewed for this audience. Group 
training, however, is a relative newcomer which, in its own complex history, 
is only indirectly related to group therapy. 

Group training is an innovation of the laboratory approach to the 
development of human relations skills. Early training designs made extensive 
use of sociodramatic procedures, including role playing, role reversal, soliloquy, 
etc. that originally were described by Moreno (7). Lippitt’s account of the 
first laboratory makes this clear and Benne and Montayan also acknowledge 
the debt of human relations training to Moreno’s (7) work. Human relations 
difficulties, as experienced by ordinary people, were according to Lippitt (6), 
identified through discussion and sociodramatic methods used for diagnosing 
action aspects of situations. They were used for practicing the skills neces- 
sary for avoiding, handling, or resolving such difficulties. 

During this early period in the evolution of group training, action was 
halted on occasion in order for members themselves to assess their effective- 
ness as an operating group. Under such conditions attention was drawn to 
problems of functioning as a group, as well as to individual difficulties in 
adjusting to the group situation. In the present form of the training group 
the latter aspect, involving feedback evaluation of problems of operating 
effectively as a decision-making group, has become more prominent. Dramatic 
methods have receded in importance. Now problems of functioning as a group 
constitute the primary material of analysis and evaluation, with emphasis 
placed on certain aspects of the problem-solving process as described in the 
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following pages. The significance in the genesis of the training group of 
dramatic procedures as a basis for diagnosis of problems, for practicing social 
skills for dealing with them, and of interruption techniques for stopping 
“work” to evaluate psychological properties of situations indicates that the 
training group method owes a substantial debt to the rationale on which 
classical dramatic action methods are based. 

Present significant emphasis on group functioning as a problem for study 
which is unrelated to personalities of members or to their specific personal 
problems indicates that group training also is rooted deeply in other historical 
traditions. Emphasis bearing on the philosophy of education, educational 
learning theory, and experimental methods of instruction were represented 
from the very beginning by Bradford (3) and by Benne (1). The shift 
toward more deliberate interest in studying problems of group functioning is 
consistent with the theoretical and experimental interests of Lewin and Lippitt 
who had been conducting research on leadership styles and group climates 
during the previous decade (5), as well as with Moreno’s emphasis on spon- 
taneity training as a basis for increasing personal awareness of cultural con- 
serves (8). The use of feedback methods for evaluating group-level problems 
is parallel in certain critical aspects to psychoanalytic therapy groups (4). 
The use of “feedback” models in connection with training undoubtedly was 
influenced by modern developments in Cybernetics (9). 


DESCRIPTION OF A TRAINING GROUP 


So much for history. But what is a training group in its present form? 
It is a group composed of twelve to eighteen people who may represent a 
variety of occupations. They share no common back-home work problem 
which they can discuss to avoid facing real psychological difficulties encoun- 
tered within the training group. It has a trainer, but he acts differently than 
an ordinary leader of a problem-solving group or the person in charge of a 
therapy group. There are no differences in the roles that members are as- 
signed, either in composing the group or in its beginning phases. The training 
group does not have a recording secretary, a president, a treasurer, nor a 
parliamentarian. It has none of the ordinary parliamentary work procedures 
that have been formalized in the tradition of western culture. It has no 
explicit discussion structure or procedure for identifying a discussion topic 
so that it can start to work. There is no agenda because no one has told 
members what to discuss. Since the group has no topic, nor any formal way 
for finding an “appropriate” one, it has to “move” to find out where it wants 
to go before it can get to where it wants to be! In the resulting actions are 
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found many of the problems and difficulties that hamper any work group. 
In the training group, without output and time pressures and with the pos- 
sibility of trying out and analyzing consequences of various procedures and 
actions, it is possible for members to investigate and to develop insights 
regarding causes of these problems and difficulties and to develop skills for 
preventing them happening on future occasions. These insights and skills 
then can be used in the real work situation. 

Learning about social problem-solving difficulties also is facilitated by 
the fact that the training group begins with no explicitly agreed upon control 
system. It has no explicit basis for regulating action, for dealing with deviant 
members, for guiding reactions to the outspoken or destructive person, or 
for stimulating the silent person to participate more actively. There are no 
rules or standards by which “automatic” decisions easily can be made about 
what is or is not “fair.” Since members come from different places and have 
different occupational histories, the implicit rules that any one of them may 
use on the outside may not apply equally well for others present. As a conse- 
quence, prior implicit rules of conduct employed by any individual may not 
be at all appropriate in the present situation. Members of a training group 
can, therefore, study how controls, regulations, and standards develop. They 
are aspects of group functioning that are of central significance in any work 
situation. For these multiple reasons, the training group can be regarded as a 
fundamental unit for studying social problem-solving. 


Group TRAINING vs. GrouP THERAPY 


If the two are different what are some of the distinctive features of each? 

Consider the following aspects. If a person joined a therapy group for 
the purpose of “. . . finding out more about how groups function and solve 
problems,” the therapist would appreciate the defensive nature of the remark, 
while recognizing that such learning very frequently represents a secondary 
gain from a therapy group experience. If a person were to join a training 
group with the motivation to, “. . . find out more about my own deeper- 
lying motivations and personal difficulties through a group experience,” the 
trainer would see in his remark a failure to understand the key purpose of 
such experience—the better understanding of how groups make decisions and 
solve problems and the acquisition of greater skill in serving as a member. 
The motivation to find out about, “. . . my own deeper lying motivations 
and personal difficulties,” constitutes a legitimate but secondary possible gain 
from such experience. The primary objectives of a therapy group, in other 
words, are secondary for a training group. Conversely, the primary objectives 
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of a training group are more or less incidental for a therapy group. The two 
kinds of group experience, therefore, can be regarded as distinctive. 

The Trainer is not a Group Therapist. The trainer does not act asa 
chairman, giving the group an agenda, as he might in a work group, nor does 
he limit participation to interpreting common group tensions, as he might in 
a therapy group (4). He does not indicate a procedure through which to 
coordinate interactions of members in order to solve problems nor does he 
reward or punish types of behavior which from his point of view may be help- 
ful or obstructive to an actual solution of the task on which the group is 
working. His primary role is that of calling attention to certain critical 
events that have significance for understanding the psychological properties 
of problem-solving groups. 

The kinds of observations and interventions of the group therapist are 
sufficiently well known to the present audience to need no special description 
here. Those by a trainer are oriented by several learning objectives for 
participants which may fruitfully be clarified in this context. They include 
identifying the motivation of the behavior that occurs among members, 
examining the subjective feelings produced from interaction, evaluating proce- 
dural assumptions on which the group is approaching the task at hand, and 
concern for the manner in which membership functions are being exercised. 
His role as ordinarily conceived is not that of giving authoritative interpreta- 
tions or even of reflecting the emotional climate of the situation or the personal 
feelings of members. Rather, he provides a working model by creating the 
conditions under which members become participant-observers, themselves 
interrupting the action now and then to evaluate the meaning of the discus- 
sion from the points of view mentioned above. More broadly conceived then, 
his objectives are to help members in the acquisition of a diagnostic orienta- 
tion which, when employed in real work groups, can improve understanding 
of difficulties faced by the group. The purpose is mot that of concentrating 
on unconscious aspects generally or even on those more limited aspects dealing 
with transference relationships with the therapist. 

The model of the participant-observer is similar to that of the anthro- 
pological investigator. Participation in various cultural activities permits one 
to observe and to understand better the psychological and sociological prop- 
erties on which human interactions are based in distinctly different cultural 
settings. Members in a training group learn to participate while continuously 
observing the phenomena created through their own interactions. Here is a 
real group action skill with transfer value when applied to routine work 


situations. 
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Feedback. Feedback is the mechanism which allows group members to 
observe and analyze their own participation. Interactions that occur are 
interrupted at key points and prior behavior is interpreted in terms of motiva- 
tions, procedural assumptions, feelings, membership functions and action con- 
sequences. Members are able to check the accuracy of their own analyses and 
understandings about what actually is “going on” against the perceptions of 
other members and of the trainer. It is from members’ testing the accuracy 
of their own perceptions and evaluating the quality of their own skills that 
real learning comes. 

Training Rationale. The underlying rationale of training, therefore, is 
that of creating a group which at the outset has no framework for decision 
and action. Then, by members’ observing and studying how their group 
develops the procedures required for effective problem-solving it is possible 
for them to learn something about the psychological difficulties that any group 
may have. Participants become aware of underlying unstated assumptions 
that are made in outside work groups which, though sometimes effective, also 
may constitute barriers to progress or work achievement. The goal, in brief, 
is to study how the training group develops the structures, procedures, rela- 
tionships, controls, and so on, through which it becomes a problem-solving 


group. 
THE TRAINING GROUP AS THE UNIT OF STUDY FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Now a final question may be asked. “Why use a training group to gain 
understanding of real work groups? Why not select real problem-solving 
groups and study their functioning directly, if one is interested in under- 
standing how they work?” The answer is found in a further item of rationale 
for the discussion of training groups vs. group therapy. If this answer can 
be seen clearly a better basis will be provided for understanding some of the 
problems of a training group. Certain translations of learning from it that 
apply to work groups also clarify some of the differences between it and 
group therapy. 

When a group is involved in a work task members may become so com- 
mitted to the content of the issue they are trying to solve that they find it 
difficult to observe the underlying psychological problems preventing the 
attainment of an effective solution to a given problem. Furthermore, the 
urgency of developing a decision may provide no time for the detailed 
analysis required to understand the processes that actually operate in the 
situation. To strip the work task away to see the underlying psychological 
problems is not practical. Finally, by contrasting consequences of different 
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approaches, “experimentation” can take place that would be impossible in 
real work groups. Since the training group, by comparison, has no “work” 
problem in the ordinary sense, it does not operate under pressures. Under 
these conditions it becomes possible to analyze the processes that operate 
within the group, freed on the one hand from the necessity of investigating 
unconscious aspects of group functioning and psychodynamics of individual 
members and on the other from the real problems of a work group. 
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SPECIFIC GROUP CULTURES AS RELEASE MECHANISMS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


GerorcE R. Bacu 


Institute of Group Psychotherapy, Beverly Hills, California 


Effective Group Relatedness essential to individual health. 

Our working hypothesis in both training and psychotherapy (Bach, 1) is 
that the growth as well as the maintenance of healthy individuality depends 
as much on effective participation in psychologically relevant groups, as it 
does on two-person relationships with “significant others.” Reusch (2) agrees 
with this view when he defines, “the mastery of communication in groups, 
which is basically different from that in two-person situations, is the mark of 
the healthy person.” (p. 146). 

Furthermore our studies of “Group Pathology” (Bach, 3) tend to show 
that the same modes of healthy interpersonal communication such as acknowl- 
edgement, feedback, evaluation and integration which are essential for indi- 
vidual survival are also essential in maintaining normal group life. Since 
survival of both individual and group depends on effective communication, 
procedures which train people in effective ways of communication are currently 
of great interest. The growth of group psychotherapy can be attributed to 
the fact that skills in understanding of others and in communicating ‘“under- 
standing” to others cannot be learned as effectively in the traditional class- 
room or in the conventional twosome situation of individual psychiatric 
treatment as it can in therapy groups and in training groups. A fuller under- 
standing of the group therapeutic process will provide not only psychothera- 
pists, but also educators and group leaders in general with a technology 
which will eventually be applied to improve the communication skills of 
patients, students and people at work everywhere. 


Differences in technology due to different release stimulation. 

While therapy and communications training are thus closely related in 
aims and in philosophy certain technological differences exist between them, 
due to the highly specialized task problems of psychotherapy, involving change 
not merely of communication skills but of basic motivations as well. This 
clinical responsibility of psychotherapists makes for technological differences 
between training groups and the use of group process for psychotherapeutic 
purposes. A clear recognition of this difference should stimulate inter-disci- 
plinary fertilization, avoid unproductive generalities, and irresponsible 
practices. 
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MOTIVATIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE ON THE INTERPERSONAL LEVEL 


Other individuals become psychologically “significant others” when their 
behavior acts as a stimulus enabling the subject to “release” behavior patterns 
of survival value. Our research shows that every healthy person maintains 
an “interpersonal-feeding-system,” a sort of personal ‘entourage’ of from one 
to eight psychological satellites. According to our theory (to be developed 
more fully elsewhere) (Bach, 4) these interpersonal satellites, or “‘psycholog- 
ical sputniks,” are kept in the communication orbit of the subject because 
they are functionally useful as release mechanism for basic emotional needs. 
The satellites “signal” their usefulness through their personality—as-a-whole 
or through some specific characteristic response pattern. Interpersonal per- 
ception is geared to decide and to discriminate who has what psychological 
release significance to whom (Bach 4). Under conditions of chronic psycho- 
pathology and also when the normally healthy person is under acute stress 
and need-tension, such as in isolation experiments, his discrimination of the 
release quality of significant others becomes inefficient. Fantasy-projections 
will then “neurotically” distort actually present cues to determine the quality 
and functional usefulness (release value) of significant others. 


DIFFERENT RELEASE FUNCTIONS OF TRAINING GROUP AND THERAPY GROUP 


When one extends this release-mechanistic view of the motivational 
interdependence of individuals and the question of the psychological differ- 
ence between training groups and therapy groups, one would ask: “What 
different behavior patterns are released by one group atmosphere which are 
not released by the other?” The ideal experimental approach to this question 
would be to have the same participants, with the same conductor in a train- 
ing group as well as in a therapy group to see the kind of different responses 
that each group draws or pulls out of the same members. The differences one 
would find could then be linked to group dynamic determinants which, taken 
in toto, can be summed up under the concept of the “microculture” of the 
group. To our knowledge this experiment has as yet not been carried out, 
although it would be rather simple to do at a large university center where 
one could assemble a group of eight or ten psychological or psychiatric interns 
and have them participate for a year in both a seminar on therapy as well as 
in a therapeutic group, both conducted by the same leader. A rough approxi- 
mation for these conditions on a small scale has developed at our Institute of 
Group Psychotherapy, where we have had for several years a postdoctorial 
training program. Here a few psychotherapists who are interested in personal 
therapy for their own private emotional growth, as well as training in the 
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writer’s group methods for their professional growth, do participate in both 
training and therapy groups under the same conductor. This makes it possible 
to observe how the two different group-atmospheres release different behavior 
patterns in the same person. 

Our clinical observations and interviews were aided by the use of an 
interpersonal perception test (Bach 5 & 6) providing statistically treatable 
data of a sociometric nature. 

Table 1 summarizes our qualitative findings in terms of the behavior 
patterns of twelve psychotherapists who after several years of professional 
experience entered our program where they could be observed in three differ- 
ent group situations: 

a) as collegiate members of a professional training workshop (Table 1. 
Column IT); 

b) as patients in a long-term psychotherapy group participating there 
with regular patients (Column IIT); and finally 

c) as conductors of their own therapeutic groups or as co-therapists 
(col IV). The inclusion of the three role categories: a. peer, b. patient and 
c. leader acknowledges the significance of role as a co-determiner of behavior 
patterns along with personality-structure and “micro-culture.” 

These data show that in general, the training group releases “show-off” 
behavior, demonstrations of adequacy and skill mastery. Even the student- 
like acquisitive attitude towards new skills reflects the mastery motive 
released by the training group. Some individuals tried to mask their skill 
deficiencies by silence or by very fast ‘on the spot” imitative behavior, etc. 
Ignorance and dependence on expert knowledge realistically present were 
usually hidden. When in a therapy group situation the same individuals 
show on the whole a different behavior pattern, characterized by: an open 
show of submissive-dependent seeking of love and understanding, open 
concern with personal weaknesses, making unmasked bids for help and assist- 
ance. Reactions to this dependent state varied from counter-aggressive 
“pseudoindependence” to frank indulgence in a self-oriented dependent 
relationship. 

The third condition, of minor interest to the present discussion, shows 
how difference in role (patient-role vs. conductor-role) may release radically 
different behavior patterns within the same microculture of the therapy 
group. All subjects observed attempted to release dominant, other-oriented, 
helpful and dependency-inviting behavior patterns when functioning in the 
role of the therapist or co-therapist. 
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GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Different Group Pressures on the Leadership Role 


The simultaneous experience of conducting skill learning training groups 
as well as therapeutic groups with some degree of overlap in the iedntity of 
the participants allows for self-observational comparisons of differences in 
group pressure on the conductor. 


I. TENSION MANAGEMENT 


The training group requires of the leader role effective control of inter- 
personal tensions so that its intensity would not grow to so high a level as to 
distract from the knowledge and mastery orientation of that culture. In 
contrast the psychotherapy group requires of the leader an effective avoid- 
ance of impersonal subject-orientation and an effective freeing of the con- 
ventional inhibitions to allow a public examination of the private cognitive 
and dream world of every participant. An education-training group is based 
on the assumption that people can test and assess and improve their skills 
there and that they can become more efficient in mastering some specific 
problem by directly correcting any manifestations of incorrect, misleading or 
inefficient patterns. This reality testing orientation of the training group 
makes it difficult for a therapy group conductor to engage participants in the 
explorative insight-mediating part of the psychotherapeutic discussion 
process. For therapy it is essential that patients first “cathart” and demon- 
strate their private worlds before empathic others, however reality-distorting 
these worlds may be. The exploration of private experiences, wishes and 
dreams requires that the conductor establish and maintain a fantasy-accepting 
group atmosphere. A training group is anything but geared to that. Reality- 
oriented groups react with embarrassment rather than with understanding to 
overt manifestations of self-deceptive fantasies and thus drive patients into 
resistive-defensive, isolating or social-mask attitudes in the same way as the 
community at large does. The encouragement by the conductor of free-float- 
ing self-examining and self-revealing discussions is therefore appropriate only 
in a therapeutic group in which a// members specifically expect not only to 
‘tolerate’ private world material but to genuinely and patiently empathize 
with it. Decades of clinical experience has shown that reality-oriented 
“corrective analysis” has no chance to be effective until the private world is 
first understood and shared. 
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II. THe THEerapy Group DEMANDS FULL ACCEPTANCE AND TOTAL Em- 
PATHY WHILE THE TRAINING Group DEMANDS DEMONSTRATION 
AND COMMUNICATION OF SPECIFIC SKILLS 


The patient must feel that he is understood in toto, that his total self is 
accepted. The trainee must feel that the conductor has the expertness to 
increase the efficiency of some special part of him, say his knowledge of 
leadership techniques or group dynamics. The expertness of the psycho- 
therapist lies in his sincere willingness and his knowing how to empathetically 
identify with all aspects of the patient, including the “disagreeable,” “neu- 
rotic,” the fantastic, dependent, hostile, sexual, as well as the culturally- 
deviant parts of his total behavior. The expertness of the group-psycho- 
therapist goes, of course, beyond this and includes “know-how” to create and 
maintain group atmospheres in which every participant quickly comes to 
interpersonally respond like the professional therapist. That is ali patients 
must quickly learn to communicate acceptance and total empathy. This 
type of expertness, while very helpful in training groups, does satisfy only 
those trainees who expect any group conducted by a psychologist to become 
a therapeutic group, that is, a group gathered for the purpose of full self- 
examination. But many trainees and students understandably come to “class” 
with traditional expectations not so much to learn something about them- 
selves, but on the contrary to concern themselves specifically with subjects 
other than themselves and to acquire new skills useful in economic or profes- 
sional survival. Consequently the trainer-role demands expertness in a par- 
ticular field in making a technical subject matter articulate, understandable, 
learnable and reproducible by the student. In fact the training group atmos- 
phere seems to require only segmental role acceptance: the training group 
participant wants to be restricted to airing the difficulties he may have with 
mastering a particular segment of his life: the role which he hopes to improve 
by participation in a skills-training group. In the training group therefore 
no one should be encouraged to look into the deeper personal reasons which 
may be responsible for slowness in skill improvement. No single individual in 
the training group nor the training group as a micro-culture is equipped to 
deal constructively with the high level of tension which amateurish safaries 
into deep motivational, private world territories invariably generate. What 
usually happens is that the deep self-explorer is eventually rejected as a 
“disturbed deviant.” This is so because completely honest self-revealing 
exposes weakness and needs for help which requires more therapeutic skills 
than the “group-centered” and/or “non-directively” conducted training groups 
usually have available. Such demands frustrate group and conductor and 
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eventually the group resents the time and effort required to go into and 
“analyze” the personal problems of one or two “deviants.” In the meantime 
no “skill-training” or mastery of a subject can occur. The confusion of train- 
ing groups with therapy groups frustrates the realistic learning expectations of 
training group participants, without being able to effectively deal with the 
always present private emotional needs of the members. 


III. Tratnrinc Groups ArE ExPERTNESS-ORIENTED 


Authority-phobic American folkways seem to have distracted some 
applied social scientists and training group leaders from the research-proven 
fact that leadership, in the sense of a role-function demanded by group- 
process-dynamics, is the most important factor determining the life and the 
way of life of a group. A realistic fulfillment of the aims of the training 
group requires the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere in which the 
leader-expert-teacher can clearly articulate, demonstrate and communicate 
his expertness to those for whom the acquisition of some or all of the knowl- 
edge of the expert is relevant to their survival and growth. This atmosphere 
is such as to protect both trainer and trainees from becoming interpersonally 
involved on a symbolic emotional level, other than the realistic excitement of 
mutual discovery. Authority problems, rivalrous hostilities, monopolizations 
by an ignoramus, dependency needs of novices, special attention needs— 
these and more—are all distractions from the kind of healthy excitement and 
mutual stimulation associated with realistic learning of something new and 
useful. 

The Group Psychotherapy atmosphere is different from this educational 
work atmosphere in the sense that the therapy group culture reinforces the 
free emergence of transitory-symbolic self-other emotional involvements on 
the part of all participants. While such interpersonal involvements furnish 
grist for several group therapeutic processes (Bach, 4) they would interfere 
with the educational group process. The efficient educator is always concerned 
with understanding and controlling the emergence of work-distracting emo- 
tions in their training groups, while efficient group psychotherapists have the 
opposite concern: to find better ways of encouraging the free expression of all 
hidden emotional tendencies first before subjecting them to reality-orientation 
often involves the group in “dramatic” or fantasy orientation. 


INTEGRATION OF TRAINING AND THERAPY GROUPS 


The fact that training group and therapy group have different behavior 
release values, make different leader role demands and develop different 
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communication mores does not exclude the theoretical possibility of an inte- 
gration of these two microculture forms. In practice the major difficulty in 
achieving such an integration lies in the skill limitations of the conductors, 
who in the case of training groups may by group- dynamicists or “group- 
centered” “nondirectionists” without a real appreciation or training in clinical 
groupways of dealing with resistances, tensions, interpersonal analyses, un- 
conscious material, etc. Or in the case of psychotherapy groups, conductors 
are usually clinicians with a psychiatric background but without the slightest 
appreciation of or education in group-dynamics, such as the use of groups as 
feedback instruments, group-sanctioning of leader roles, etc. For these practi- 
cal reasons it is best for each, Clinician and Group process trainer, to know 
his limitations and to extend his skills in needed directions before attempting 
an integration of training and therapy group process. 

Such an integration is, however, a natural and powerful tendency: in 
bona fide psychotherapy groups there evolves a desire to use the group situa- 
tion not only for personal exploration but also to learn how group processes 
affect individual lives and vice versa. Such interests are not considered in 
our program (Bach, 1) as Defenses or resistances against self-understanding. 
Rather full participation in the management of the therapeutic group culture 
is encouraged. The patient’s mastering interpersonal communication skills is 
of equal importance to self-exploratory insight-learning. One can achieve an 
integrative synthesis between group process used in training and in therapy 
in the sense that therapy groups can also be group-process training groups— 
but mot vice versa! Our experience with university seminars and with adult 
training workshops leads us to believe that it is very difficult to provide psy- 
chotherapy in training groups. In most of the training groups which I have 
conducted on a “free-discussion” basis the expert-teacher position which I 
defaulted by my “group-oriented” attitude was soon filled by “volunteers” 
whose eagerness to “lead” was as clear as their realistic inability to do so. 
Such group-centered training workshops became notoriously involved in their 
own leadership problems, in handling monopolists, in “milking” some knowl- 
edge from the expert, in managing the over-dependent members to whom this 
“weak-authority” regime is very frightening. The tensions aroused by these 
processes interfere with the skill-learning. Consequently it is more practical 
to let training and therapy processes occur in different microcultures. 
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DECISION-MAKING IN GROUPS: SOME SPECIFIC ABOULIAS* 


Warren G. BENNIS 


Boston University 


The questions the investigator asks about the phenomena under study in 
large part reveals his orientation. W. R. Bion, associated with the Tavistock 
group psychoanalytic school, has posed the following questions: Why does 
a group come together in the first place? What keeps a group together once 
it has formed? How does a group react to being deprived of a leader? What 
does it do when confronted with its own tensions? How do the members 
communicate with each other?! These profound questions omit one equally 
seminal question: How do groups make decisions? Or how do they fail to 
make decisions? This important omission serves to highlight the basic dis- 
tinction between groups which meet primarily to re-integrate the personality 
of its members—usually referred to as therapy groups—and those groups 
which meet primarily to introduce its members to the complex functioning of 
the group decision process. This latter orientation is usually denoted by the 
term, training group. I am not doing full justice to the rich experiential and 
theoretical complexities of either of these two thought systems or to the 
“deviationists.”* But the distinction made here holds: therapists are mainly 





* The issue editor of Group Psychotherapy, Robert R. Blake, suggested that I write 
about “developing agendas in groups.” I believe that developing agendas in a special case of 
decision-making and decided to treat the generic topic rather than the special case. 

I have profited enormously from my colleagues at the Harvard Medical School Group 
Research Project. Many of the ideas presented here are indistinguishable as to origin be- 
cause of our frequent discussion which have made the ideas non-eponymous to the fullest 
extent. I should like to single out William C. Schutz particularly. His book, FIRO: A 
Theory of Interpersonal Relations, to be published by Rinehart in 1958, has been critical 
in refining as well as stimulating many of the concepts discussed in this paper. 

I should like to extend my gratitude to the Human Relations Center and Department 
of Psychology at Boston University for a great deal of stimulation as well as freedom in 
the development of the ideas presented. 

Finally, a great debt is owed to the National Training Laboratories for giving me 
the opportunity to develop my interests in this field and for constantly rekindling my 
interest in this subject matter. 

1 Cited in S. H. Foulkes and E. J. Anthony, Group Psychotherapy, The Psycho- 
analytic Approach, Penguin Books. 1957, p. 22. 

2 See R. J. Corsini, Methods of Group Psychotherapy, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1957 
for a summary of group psychotherapy; and Theory of T-Group Training (ed) Leland 
Bradford, National Training Laboratory, in press for 1958 for a summary of the training 
group orientation. 
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concerned about persons and what they bring to the group; trainers are 
mainly concerned with processes and interactions as they center on the. 
decision process.* 

Clemenceau once said that war was too serious a business to be left to 
the generals. Many group trainers and therapists have wondered, upon 
observing groups expend enormous energies on seemingly trivial matters with 
no resolution, (“Shall we have coffee at 10 or 11 A.M.?” “Shall we take 
notes or not?” “Shall we sub-group in twos or threes?”’) whether decisions are 
too serious a business to be left to groups. The virtually unstructured group, 
particularly the beginning one, resembles a clumsy centipede on skis. And 
yet the point is that decisions are too serious not to be left to groups; that 
highly fractionated and compartmentalized organizations require joint deci- 
sion-making; that present day problems are too immense to be solved by 
solitary individuals. Group decision-making, regardless of our individualistic 
bias and regardless of the anticipated apocalypse of Organization Man, is 
forced upon us by the facts of life. Whether or not the human condition can 
tolerate and learn to operate under these constraints is the proper study of 


man. 
This paper will focus on the decision-making difficulties inherent in the 


training (and therapy) group and attempt to analyze the inhibitions and 


problems present in these specific aboulias. 


INDIVIDUAL VERSUS Group DeEcISsION-MAKING 

Most of the analyses of group decision-making (and problem-solving, 
which is sometimes used as a synonym) seem to derive by analogy from the 
processes of individual decision-making. Dashiell in 1935 remarked about, 
“. , , the striking similarity between the inter-individual procedure and the 
intra-individual procedure. . . . Qualitatively, the group discussion seems to 
be adequately characterized by the traditional analyses of individual thinking, 
as, e.g., stated by Dewey. . . .”* 





3 This is, of course, a gross over-simplification of the differences. Semrad, using 
psychoanalytic categories heeds little to individual differences in his interventions. The 
same is true for Bion and Foulkes. Less genetic orientations, such as the Bethel Training 
Groups, tend to use more observable category systems and yet pay more attention to 
individual behavior than the former. In some ways the differences between training and 
therapy groups is as difficult as defining the difference between “analysis” and “therapy.” 
Students of the group, who have observed both types of groups, frequently say the 
resultant phenomena are indistinguishable. See H. A. Shepard and W. G. Bennis, “A 
Theory of Training by Group Methods,” Human Relations, December 1956, for amplifica- 


tion of this point. 
4 J. F. Dashiell, “Experimental Studies of the Influence of Social Situations on the 
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More recently, work by Bales and Strotdbeck suggests that the group 
presents a model for understanding the higher mental processes of individuals, 
that group decision-making is the best model for understanding what goes on 
in the individual thinking process.® 

Two examples, drawn from literature, may serve to exemplify the veri- 
similitude of the individual and group decision processes. Hamlet and The 
Caine Mutiny represent a rich mine of material on aboulias. Both deal with 
the effects of a perverse authority on subordinates; both focus on the im- 
potence and aboulia of the wronged; both works demonstrate the hobbled 
behavior of the major actors. (Lest the reader be misled, I should say that 
I am in no way equating Wouk with the genius of Shakespeare.) In the case 
of Hamlet we are presumably dealing with the individual decision-making 
process; whereas the Caine Mutiny involves a group of people groping toward 
a decision. 

This distinction is actually more apparent than real. For we see in 
Hamlet how the ghost and other characters are used in consort with Hamlet 
to reach a decision; and we see in the Caine Mutiny how Lt. Maryk uses other 
crew members, such as Lt. Keefer, to galvanize him to action. It is on the 
second appearance of the Ghost when Hamlet cries, 

Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That lapsed in time and passion lets go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread command? 
O, say! 
And the ghost, 
Do not forget! this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
In the Caine Mutiny, Lt. Keefer adopts the Ghost’s role in sharpening the 
blunted purpose: 
“T’ve got a captain with paranoia, or there’s no such thing as paranoia,” 
retorted Keefer. Maryk impatiently picked up a log sheet on his desk 


and began reading it. The novelist (Keefer) said quietly, “Steve, are 
you familiar with Articles 184, 185, and 186 of the Navy Regulations?” 


Later on in the novel, playing the other pole of the ambivalence, Keefer 
blunts the blade he sharply honed by warning Maryk of the consequences of 
a mutiny. 





Behavior of Individual Human Adults,” in C. Murchison (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology, Worcester: Clark University Press, 1935, pp. 1097-1158. 

5 R. F. Bales and F. L. Strotdbeck, ”Phases in group problem-solving, J. of Abn. 
and Soc. Psych., 1951, 485-495. 
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In the Shakespearian case we have an example of how an individual 
invokes a group by externalizing parts of himself; in the Wouk instance, we 
see how a group performs the same function using other persons. The process 
of individual and group decision-making, however, appears more alike than 
different.® 

From another standpoint, psychologists, beginning back in 1898 with 
Tripplett, have been attempting to discover whether individual decision- 
making (usually defined in terms of a productivity criterion) was equal to, 
better or worse than group decision-making. These studies came to be known 
as the “Together and Apart” experiments. During the “T and A” halcyon 
days at Harvard in the 1920’s, a spate of doctoral dissertations were com- 
pleted by investigators who concluded that individuals in groups (no inter- 
action, just visibility of each other) tended to be more productive than 
individuals working alone. Since that time, many more studies have been 
accomplished on tasks as diverse as solving boolean algebra problems and 
crossword puzzles to dart throwing.” 

While “T and A” experiments do not hold the same fascination they used 
to for psychologists, several such studies are reported each year in the psy- 
chology literature. Upon careful analysis of the findings, it turns out that we 
still know very little concerning the individual vs. group problem. All that 
seems clear is that under certain conditions groups do better than individuals; 
whereas under certain other conditions the opposite is true. Very recently, 
Lorge and his associates at Columbia compared group scores and individual 
scores on decision-making with what he called “concocted” groups; i.e., 
summated scores of randomized isolated individuals and found these decisions 
to be superior to either the group (interacting individuals) or isolated indi- 
viduals. One fact the experiments do show, however, is that where the task 
is complex and there is no elegant solution, and where there are no time 
limitations, groups tend to make better decisions than individuals. This is 





6 I am taking the liberty here of equating problem-solving and decision-making. 
Both terms are used synonymously in a good deal of the literature. In general, problem- 
solving concerns the development of alternatives which bear on a problem while decision- 
making concerns the selection from the array of one or two alternatives to action. The 
loose definition does not by any means account for the varieties of either process. 

7 For a complete and excellent summary of these experiments, consult H. H. Kelley 
and J. W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Problem Solving and Process,” in 
G. Lindzey (ed.) Handbook of Social Psychology, Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, Mass., 
735-781. 

8 Presented at the 1957 American Psychological Association Meetings in New York 
City, September 1957. 
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probably due to the statistical pooling which accrues to a group as well as 
the self-corrective tendencies which would cancel out individual capriciousness 
and ignorance. 

When we try to apply these findings to the training or therapy group, 
however, we find little relevance for the typical decision problems faced. In 
the “T and A” experiments the structure of the task differs so widely from 
the usual tasks faced in an unstructured group situation. There is no con- 
tinuity or chronicity of interpersonal relations in the experimental group. 
Typically, the experimental group meets for an hour, the training group for 
months, even years in some cases.? The task in the experimental group is 
delimited and clearly defined (solving a puzzle); in the therapy or training 
group, defining the decision to be made and reaching consensual validation on 
this compromises the major task. (E.g., What does the group desire from the 
leader?) But of the greatest importance in distinguishing between decision- 
making in the experimental studies and training groups is the simple fact 
that in the latter the major sources of difficulties in arriving quickly at a 
decision are largely unknown to the members involved in the process. Ironic- 
ally, their very presence together creates a set of underlying difficulties about 
which they are only dimly aware and upon which their very existence as a 
group depends. It is to these underlying tensions and how these exert pres- 


sures on the decision processes which I will turn for the remainder of this 
paper. 


Tue Major INVARIANT INTERPERSONAL TENSIONS OF GrouP LIFE 


One has to go no farther than interviewing a group member after the 
first meeting or two to establish the existence of the arcane, hidden elements 
of group life. Foulkes reports the following imaginary interview between a 
husband and wife: 

Husband asked: ‘What do you do?’ ... . Impossible to explain. 
‘We talk’ . . . ‘About what?’ . . . ‘About anything. Everything.’ . . . 
‘I don’t know. We just talk.’ .... ‘And what does the doctor do?’ 
. ... ‘Nothing. Oh, he just talks as well. Much less than we do, 
though. He doesn’t seem to say much at all. Perhaps he’s only a 
beginner.’?° 

The beginner here of course is the wife who is vaguely aware that some- 
thing is going on, something more than meets the eye, inexplicable to her as 
well as the doctor. And conductors of training and therapy groups frequently 





9 George Bach, Intensive Group Psychotherapy, Ronald Press, N. Y., 1954. 
10 See Foulkes and Anthony, op cit., p. 166. 
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admit that there are periods when they have a difficult time divining the 
mood or climate or underlying dynamics of the group. A group of investi- 
gators from a variety of orientations have attempted to conceptualize these 
underlying chords. Let us briefly review some of the major explanatory 
systems. W. R. Bion postulates the existence of basic assumptions under- 
lying the expressive behavior of groups. These are basic social needs common 
to everyone which operate on a biophysical plane. At this deep level the 
members meet for dependency reasons: the group’s need to remain dependent 
on the leader or the discovery of a new leader; for pairing reasons: the 
desire of the group to seek security by establishing pair relationships between 
members of the group; and fight flight: the need of the group to escape the 
tasks it faces, either by fighting it or running away from the task."! H. Ezriel, 
another representative of the British psychoanalytic school, borrows heavily 
from the work of Melanie Klein.!* Each member of the group brings to the 
situation a community of internalized objects or persons which are transacted 
in the group business. Where the internalized objects do not fit reality and 
are projected onto an external reality which finds them alien, a “common 
group problem” exists. This construction is Ezriel’s theoretical equivalent 
to Bion’s basic assumptions. Ezriel thinks of the group’s maneuvering of the 
external situation to fit to the internal reality as a “private game of chess” 
which forms the basis of the common group tensions. This tension reflects 
the dominant unconscious fantasies of all the group members. S. H. Foulkes 
and E. J. Anthony view the common core of group problems as focussing on 
three major themes: conformity, authority, and dependence.'* F. Powder- 
maker and J. Frank, summarizing a series of group protocols find certain 
themes occurring regularly: mixed feelings toward loving women; hostility, 
distrust and fear of people; feelings of inferiority and desires to be average; 
problem of blaming others or accepting the responsibility of our own actions.'* 
Exponents of applied group dynamics (i.e., those from the National Training 
Laboratory, Bethel, Maine) use the construct of “hidden agenda” to account 
for the discrepancy between observed behavior of group members or the 
content of discussion and the feelings held by members of the group. Shepard 
and Bennis have attempted to delineate this concept more carefully by using 





11 W. R. Bion, “Experiences in Groups: I-VII,” Human Relations, Vols. I-IV, 
1947-1951. 

12 H. Ezriel, “A Psycho-Analytic Approach to the Treatment of Patients in Groups,” 
J. of Mental Science, Vol. 96, 1950. 

13 Foulkes and Anthony, op. cit. 

14 F, B. Powdermaker and J. D. Frank, Group Psychotherapy, Harvard U. Press, 
1953. 
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the constructs of the “interperson,” “interself,” and “hidden interself,” in 
which interperson represents the total group activity as viewed by an 
objective observer, interself represents the image individual group members 
hold of the interperson, and hidden interself reflects that part of the image 
untenable or inaccessible to the interself for anumber of reasons. These con- 
structs are loosely analogous to person, self image, and the unconscious. 
Unlike these, however, its formation requires an integratiou between two or 
more persons.° R. Whitman and D. Stock, using French’s “Systematic 
Interpretive Method,” have developed the concept of “focal conflict” to 
elucidate the underlying process of group behavior. Group behavior is 
assumed to involve problem-solving, and these problems are dealth with one 
at atime. (This orientation is similar to general thesis which will be presented 
below.) The attempt to solve the conflict “between a disturbing impulse and 
a reactive motive (the focal conflict) leads to varying solutions and attempts 
at solution.’’2¢ 

Now, I have presented a wide range of constructs from a surprisingly 
heterogeneous group of investigators which attempt to deal with the com- 
plexity of group process. Each of these investigators has attempted to 
explain a series of “discrepancies” which appear regularly in groups: Dis- 
crepancies between behavior and the spoken word, e.g., “I feel bored,” from 
a person whose body is strained from muscular tension; discrepancies between 
what people say and what they do, e.g., “We’ve got to make a decision on 
this quickly,” where it takes endless meetings to dismiss the problem as 
unimportant; discrepancies between behavior of group members during the 
meeting and outside the group meeting, e.g., (said proudly to the trainer) 
“The really important things go on after the meeting when we have coffee 
together.” It would be possible to fill pages with such group idiosyncracies: 
the seeming doltishness of groups, the scape-goating, the silences, the mer- 
curial switches between dependence on the leader and counter-dependence, 
etc. In all cases, the aforementioned theories attempt to explain these dis- 
crepancies by presenting two sdies of the same coin: the basic assumptions 
and the expressive behavior, the private game of chess and external reality, 
the pre- or unconscious and the conscious, a disturbing impulse versus a 
reactive motive. In short, all the authors agree that there is a latent as well as 
a manifest aspect of group dynamics. 

All of the foregoing was presented in order to indicate that group 





15 H. A. Shepard and W. G. Bennis, op. cit. 
16 R. Whitman and D. Stock, “The Group Focal Conflict,” (ditto, V. A. Neuro- 


Psychiatric Hospital, Chicago, 1957. 
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activity contains important elements which are only dimly perceived by 
members but which wield a powerful influence on the group; there is, in 
short, an obligato of hidden motives or assumptions which members react to 
in concert—simultaneously with their conscious behavior. I will now attempt 
to show how these factors intrude on group decision-making by postulating 
three major invariant interpersonal issues present in groups. In addition, 
because I do not believe a two-fold analysis (latent and manifest) is adequate 
to handle the complexity of group activities, I will list four simultaneously 
operating levels in terms of the three Invariant Interpersonal Issues (referred 
to hereafter as Issues). 

The three III can be phrased in terms of individual decisions to be 
solved: 1) Do I want to belong (get committed) to this group? 2) Do I want 
control (and responsibility) in this group, and what will this do to my rela- 
tions to the leader and fellow group members? 3) How close do I want to 
get to group members? There is some reason to believe that these questions 
are related to the natural history of a group, that they develop chronologically 
as the group moves from beginning to end. The problem of belonging (Inclu- 
sion Issue) properly belongs to the delicate task of group formation; the 
problem of responsibility arises as a result of the formal leader abdicating 
direct responsibility for the consequences of the group, thus a problem, in 
differentiation of group members in order to allocate power; the problem of 
closeness and affection emerges as a result of the need for integration so 
necessary (if the group is to survive) after the fiercely competitive differentia- 
tion phases. The chronology theory is discussed in detail elsewhere;'* how- 
ever, it should be stated that development proceeds as the conflict over these 
three problems are resolved. Another way at looking at the Issues would be 
in terms of the ambivalence present in each: 

1. Inclusion: Fear of being left out, of not being accepted, VERSUS 

fear of being overinvolved, smothered and exposed. 

2. Control: Fear of control and omnipotence VERSUS fear of abject 

passivity. 

3. Intimacy: Fear of hostility involved in closeness VERSUS fear of 

being consummated by love. 
Now these Issues are not merely intrapersonal issues to be solved in solitude 
by individual members; rather they represent resonating chords of under- 





17 See W. G. Bennis and H. A. Shepard, “A Theory of Group Development,” Human 
Relations, Dec. 1956; and W. C. Schutz, FIRO-A Theory of Interpersonal Relations, (In 
press, Rinehart, 1957). Also, W. G. Bennis, “A Genetic Theory of Group Development,” 
to be read at the AGPA meetings, January, 1958. 
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lying meaning to all members. The entire matrix of group behavior can be 
described by the solution of these tensions: Inclusion deals with the group 
agreement on the equitable distribution of interaction and prominence; 
control, with the agreement on the equitable distribution of power; and 
intimacy, with the agreement on the equitable distribution of love. These 
problems are rarely, if at all, dealt with consciously; they are the counters 
moved as the private games of chess progress. The strategies used and the 
currency of bargaining for these equitable arrangements comprise the work 
of the group. What appears then to be lethargy, awkwardness, over-cautious- 
ness or impulsiveness in group decision-making can usually be reduced to 
irresolution of one of the major Issues. 

As I have stated earlier, neither are these Issues necessarily visible to 
the group members (or to the leader at times), nor should they be. Depend- 
ing on the style of the leader, he may intervene at distantly connected events 
derived from the basic Issues. The filtering process the group uses, similar 
to the ego functions of the personality, can be extremely deceptive. However, 
as the group progresses, the symbolic representatives become less diffuse, more 
direct, and they evolve toward group recognition of the Issues. 

In order to demonstrate the many variations and derivations of the 
Issues, I have found it convenient to stratify the Issues in terms of four 
simultaneously operating and connected levels. This is done partly as a 
heuristic device, but primarily it is done to guide the interventions made by 
the group leader by supplying indicators of the Issues. Chart I shows how 
the Issues are treated in this four-level analysis.1* The basic layer is anxiety, 
the earliest and most primitive threat. Level 2 is comprised of the patterning 
of defenses to ward off anxiety; in group activity, roles and role-taking may 
be regarded as defensive activity. Level 3 consists of the observable behavior 
and interaction of group members. The content of the verbal productions of 
the individual members defines Level 4. 

At stake in any group aboulia, we suggest, is the failure for the group to 
come to grips with the major underlying Issue.’® Several brief examples may 





18 This chart naturally cannot cover all the patterns involved; thus, only examples 
are used to illustrate. For a fuller account see the author’s “Patterns and Vicissitudes in 
Training Groups,” in Theory of the T-Group, op. cit. 

19 I do not hold with Bion’s proposition that one and only one assumption or 
tension can exist at any given time period. Traces of the past coexist with the present 
mixed in with future expectations. To be sure, one or another issue may be focal at a 
unique time, and usually the salience of an issue can be determined and quite generally 
eclipses the other two. Unfortunately for the group leader, the complexity of groups is 
unnerving when we consider three issues operating at four levels coterminously. 
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help to support this as well as demonstrate the utility of the 4 level analysis. 
The following is taken from a hospital group’s reaction to a change of 
leader.?° 


“When Dr. A left the hospital, this group of women was taken over 
by Dr. B. Dr. A and Dr. B were men with very different personalities, 
and for this reason the handover was intentionally made rather abruptly. 
Dr. B. attended the group with Dr. A for one session, during which he 
was introduced, and at the following session took over as the conductor. 

Dr. B noted at the first session which he conducted, that the group 
carried on as if nothing had happened. They talked freely, but in a way 
which made Dr. B feel he was being ignored. It was as if the group were 
denying the advent of their new conductor because they felt it was 
unpleasant. Moreover, the discussion turned on the most sombre sub- 
jects, on suicide and on incurable illness. When Dr. B asked why they 
talked of such depressing topics, he got no direct answer, but the group 
then talked about how a woman should handle the problem of being 
abandoned by her husband. 

In the subsequent sessions, other patterns of reaction emerged. 
Attendance became irregular; a number of members consulted their 
family doctors and discussed this in the group; they also discussed 
whether they might not find a solution to their difficulties by marrying 
other husbands. At the same time Miss P who had had particularly strong 
transference feelings for Dr. A was made a scape-goat. The group con- 
cerned itself with the problem of how it should deal with bad members, 
much as the Chorus in Oedipus Tyrannus tasked itself with the duty of 
finding the sinner who had brought down ill luck on the City of Thebes.” 


From this scant material we can easily locate the major III as belonging 
to the Control area; the antecedent condition of the group’s activity concerned 
the change of the leader. The anxiety area is concerned with loss. Next we 
notice a patterning of defenses: the denial and dissociation, the projection 
onto Miss P who symbolizes the attachment to Dr. A; the hypochondriacal 
behavior (consulting with physician). In terms of behavior, we have only 
sparse evidence, but we have a clue that participation was greater than usual. 
(“The group talked freely . . .”) The content is perhaps most revealing and 
least masked, dealing with matters of separation and responsibility. 

The content of group discussions provides one of the best indicators for 
the more underlying tensions and fortunately is the most available to direct 
observation. Unfortunately, the literature on group dynamics neglects this 
dimension of group activity. What is needed is a good system of control 
analysis transposed into psychological variables. It has been found profitable 
to analyze the content in terms of the directionality of the interpersonal rela- 





20 Taken from S. H. Foulkes and Anthony, op. cit., p. 121. 
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tionship under discussion. If the content of the discussion involves peer- 
group or colleague relations, Intimacy may be the Issue; superior-subordi- 
nate relations as a content issue may possibly be related to the Control area. 
For example, if the group is discussing attitudes toward the hospital admin- 
istration, possibly what is at stake is the members’ concerns in the Control 
area. Ezriel provides a good example of this. One day his group was dis- 
cussing whether the Christian God was a punishing or benevolent deity. He 
suggested to the group that the topic under discussion might have something 
to do with feelings toward him, the leader. Another clue the content provides 
is the concreteness or diffuseness of the object as well as its distance or 
closeness to the group situation. The more diffuse and distant the object 
(e.g., Christian God), the more complicated and delicate the evolution away 
from the primitive material, and quite possibly the less able the group to 
deal with the Issues. 

Space requirements do not permit an exegesis into important strategy 
questions such as the appropriate level and timing of the leader’s inter- 
ventions. It is probably safe to say that he should move from the content, 
to the behavior, to the defenses, and, finally, anxiety. 

Perhaps one or two shorter examples will exemplify the role of the Issues 
in group aboulias. A training group of resident psychiatrists spent the good 
part of their first 5 meetings discussing whether or not to admit in their 
group one of their supervisors who ordinarily would not be eligible except 
for explicit group sanction. The merits of the case were presented, discussed, 
and argued, but no decision could be reached. Each week of meeting the 
problem emerged as the group’s topic and each week was marked by a 
desultory perseveration with no resolution. The major Issue behind the 
protracted discussion was Inclusion: who shall be in or out of the group? 
what kind of group will this be? Manifestations of this issue were recruit- 
ment and screening behavior which were displaced onto this outside figure 
as a foil for reaching agreement on the internal group. It could be argued, 
of course, that the selection of a superior was an indication of a Control 
Issue, and in part this is probably true. However, the problem was resolved 
when, after a period of 5 weeks, each member had decided privately the 
degree of committment to the group and when the group had reached a 
concensus on a general norm of committment. Another similar incident 
which occurred toward the end of group life indicated an Issue in the In- 
timacy modality. Here, the group was confronted with a request from a 
visitor to sit in and watch group activity. Again, an interminable period of 
delay and perseveration. The observer presented a threat to those individuals 
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in the group who wanted to “get close” and was welcomed by those in- 
dividuals who desired formality and distance in their interpersonal relations. 
Thus, the observer problem was functional to two opposing sub-groups for 
opposite reasons. Not until the group leader pointed out how the veneer of 
a group is threatened by an observer did the group reach some agreement 
on an equitable distance among members, resolve the Issue and allow the 
observer to sit in. 
CONCLUSIONS 


This has been an overly sketchy account of some of the determinants of 
aboulias in group decision making which occur in most training and therapy 
groups and, most probably, “natural” groups. These tensions, as we have 
tried to show, emanate directly from the structure of the situation which 
places a group of people together to work in an unstructured situation on 
somewhat vague goals with a leader who does not lead in the usual sense of 
that word. The group’s ability to make good decisions is directly related 
to how they solve their major interpersonal problems. As the group unravels 
the mysteries of its tensions, the decision processes progress. 





LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION IN GROUP FUNCTIONING 


ALVIN J. NorTH 
Southern Methodist University 


The purpose of this paper is to describe language and communication 
with special reference to training groups, and with certain comparisons with 
therapy groups. The following topics will be considered: (1) some general 
features of communication, (2) variables in the communication cycle, (3) 
misconceptions about communication frequently held at the outset of train- 
ing group experience, and (4) communication phenomena in the training 
group. 

SoME GENERAL FEATURES OF COMMUNICATION 

Communication is said to have taken place when one person produces 
an effect upon another by means of symbols. Although there are many kinds 
of symbols other than linguistic, for the sake of convenience the terms 
“speaker” and “hearer” will be used to designate the participants. The effect 
in question may be of any kind—behavior, cognitive understanding, affective 
reaction, or aesthetic experience, for example. The symbols are relatively 
standardized linguistic devices with a degree of shared meaning and always 
some degree of unique, individual meaning to the participants. 

Functional Requirements for Communication. In order for communica- 
tion to occur, the speaker and hearer must have similar frames of reference 
in terms of which to interpret the symbols (in addition to knowing similar 
symbols). But since frames of reference are learned, and since the learning 
experiences of different people are unique, frames of reference will usually 
differ somewhat from speaker to hearer. Consequently error is a built-in 
feature of communication. The communication is said to be valid if the 
effect on the hearer falls within tolerance limits selected by the speaker. For 
example, a speaker may consider his directions adequate if the hearer gets 
to his destination without getting lost, or he may require a more stringent 
standard such as following an exactly specified route. Speakers may, of 
course, be vague as to their standards of adequate communication. 

The validity of communication can be assessed only if there is feedback 
from the hearer. This feedback may be verbal, such as statements indicative 
of comprehension of the message, or non-verbal, such as actions in line with 
the speaker’s directions. The validity of a great deal of everyday communi- 
cation is indeterminate. The reasons for this situation will be presented later 
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in this paper, and it will be indicated why training group conditions are 
epecially favorable for assessing validity of communication. 


VARIABLES IN THE COMMUNICATION CYCLE 


Communication may be conceived as a cycle beginning with the speaker 
who produces a message which is interpreted by the Aearer, who in turn may 
or may not make responses serving as feedback to the speaker. Each of these 
elements in the communication cycle may be considered as the locus of 
variables significant in the communication process. Only a few of these 
variables will be mentioned here. In addition, there are certain group and 
situational variables that affect communication. 

Speaker Variables. Probably the most significant thing about the speaker 
is his intent, his motivation to communicate. It should be recognized that 
not all verbalization is intended to communicate—much of it is sheer expres- 
sive behavior, and most, if not all, communication has expressive overtones 
(of which the speaker is generally unaware). A speaker may or may not be 
aware of (or even distort) his motivation, ie., he may have unconsicous 
motives for his behavior which are at variance with those of which he is 
aware. Moreover a speaker may wish to conceal his true intent from the 
hearer, or actually to mislead the hearer as to his motivation. Finally, it 
should be noted that the speaker’s motivation may be conflicting in charac- 
ter, such as when he simultaneously wishes and fears to attack another ver- 
bally. Both training and therapy groups provide favorable settings for the 
analysis of the speaker’s motivation. 

A second important factor in the speaker’s behavior is his “image of 
the other,” i.e., of the hearer. Important elements of the speaker’s image of 
the hearer are the following: (1) the attitudes which he thinks the hearer 
has toward him, (2) the current frame of reference that he attributes to the 
hearer, and (3) the motives and attitudes that he believes are present in 
the hearer. For example, the speaker might assume that the hearer trusts 
him, is friendly and intelligent, has little information about the matter in 
question, and has strong prestige needs. Each of these (and other) elements 
of the speaker’s image of the hearer affects what he chooses to communicate 
and how he does so. It is obvious that the speaker’s image of the hearer may 
vary in its completeness and validity. 

Message Variables. There are many message variables such as rate, 
duration, degree of redundancy, and difficulty level. In problem solving dis- 
cussions, such as carried on by a training group, it is useful to classify 
messages according to their function—such as initiating, clarifying, sum- 
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marizing, etc. It may also be desirable to classify them with respect to 
content areas, such as having to do with the analysis of group process or 
personality dynamics—an important difference in the orientation of training 
and therapy groups. 

Hearer Variables. Just as the speaker has motivation to communicate, 
so also the hearer has (or may not have) motivation to listen. For the 
observer it may be as important to look diagnostically at motivation for 
listening as at motivation for speaking. Important variables in the hearer’s 
behavior are his attitudes toward the speaker, his frame of reference regard- 
ing the matter in question, and his motives and attitudes. Moreover, the 
hearer has his image of the other, i.e., of the speaker. For example, he may 
believe that the speaker is hostile toward him, is trying to mislead him for 
purposes of private gain, etc. All of these and other variables affect the 
hearer’s interpretation of the message and his reactions to it. 

Feedback Variables. Verbal and non-verbal feedback (the responses are 
made by the hearer and observed by the speaker), which is essential for 
judging the validity of communication, varies in a number of ways. For one 
thing, it varies in how long it is delayed. It may be immediate, or it may be 
deferred, or even missing. Immediate feedback usually has maximum value 
for learning, while delayed feedback tends to be ambiguous. Furthermore 
feedback differs in completeness. For example, the hearer may react to only 
part of a message, rather than the whole. Feedback may also vary in its 
degree of fidelity, at one extreme being “honest” and at the other deliberately 
disguised and distorted so as to create a misimpression. Moreover, a person 
may report that he understands a message, when in fact he may not. Some- 
times he is unaware of his lack of comprehension or ashamed to confess it. 

It should be emphasized that under ordinary conditions the validity of 
communication is usually somewhat indeterminate. That is, in everyday 
discussion feedback tends to be deferred or absent, incomplete, or even 
distorted. Consequently communication is normally fallible, and perfect 
validity is only an ideal to be approximated. Training and therapy groups, 
by contrast, provide conditions under which immediacy, completeness, and 
fidelity of feedback are encouraged. Consequently such groups furnish ex- 
cellent settings for learning about communication. 

Group Variables. In addition to the foregoing variables, there are cer- 
tain group factors that determine communication. One is group standards. 
Every group has norms regarding what is appropriate and inappropriate to 
talk about and how things may be said. For example, training groups 
usually set limits on how far individual psychodynamics may be probed in 
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group discussion, and on the degree of hostility that may be expressed. So do 
therapy groups, although the limits are not so restrictive in the case of 
therapy groups. Indeed, fairly deep-level interpretations may be valued by 
such groups. In both training and therapy groups the trainer (or therapist) 
plays an important part in setting these group standards, and so do the more 
powerful members. In addition, the positions (or statuses) of people in the 
group may determine differences in the frequency and types of their acts of 
communication. In the training group there is no formally prescribed or 
externally imposed structure, and what statuses there are emerge in inter- 
action. The one execption to this is the position of the trainer, and even he 
must establish his role in the group over a period of time. 

As communication patterns, both training and therapy groups are com- 
plete nets in which every channel is simultaneously open, except that nor- 
mally only one person talks at a time. Such a communication pattern, in 
contrast with more limited structures such as studied by Leavitt (7) and 
others, provides communication material open for all to observe and analyze. 
Consequently members may test their understandings and evaluations of the 
same communication data against those of others. 

Group size is another factor affecting communication (5). As the num- 
ber of persons in the group increases, the complexity and number of potential 
interpersonal relationships increases even more rapidly. For example, in a 
three-person group there are three pair-relationships, while in a six-person 
group there are fifteen. Consequently training and therapy groups are kept 
small (about 10 to 15 members usually) so that communication channels do 
not become overcrowded, thus allowing members more opportunity to express 
their own views and explore those of others. 

Group composition is another factor affecting communication. One of 
the most important differences between training and therapy groups is that 
the former are usually composed of people who have normal personalities, 
who have leadership, consulting, or other professional statuses, and who 
join the group for the purpose of increasing their resourcefulness in working 
with groups. Therapy groups, on the other hand, are composed primarily of 
disturbed personalities who have come for help in remedying their personality 
difficulties. Consequently the two types of groups will differ fundamentally 
in their goals and discussion content, and this difference is reinforced by the 
different orientations of trainers and therapists. 

In everyday life groups are composed along many lines such as work 
and recreation. Training groups usually are composed so as to be heterog- 
enous with respect to factors such as age, sex, occupation, geographical 
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area, supervisory level, etc. In addition it is usually desired that each group 
be heterogeneous with respect to member personalities (e.g., not all ascendant 
or all submissive), and that at the outset members not have already-estab- 
lished interpersonal relationships. The consequences for communication are 
generally to limit the power of any category, such as those in a given 
occupation, to control communication, and to ensure a variety of points of 
view and skills. 

Situational Variables. Finally, situational variables play their part in 
intragroup communication. One such variable is spatial arrangement. The 
members of a training group or therapy group are generally arranged in a 
round table pattern, so that each person is in a position to address and hear 
every other. Incidentally this arrangement implies that members have equal 
status, in contrast to the usual arrangement of a lecture hall in formal rows. 

Another situational variable is the nature of the task. Whereas many 
groups in everyday life are responsible for a product, training groups and 
therapy groups determine their own task objectives. The differences between 
members’ task objectives in the case of training and therapy groups has 
already been noted, and these differences are observable in the discussion 
content. 

Other situational factors are the frequency and length of meetings, and 
their setting in other activities. Training groups usually meet once daily, 
for periods of time ranging from 114 to 3 or more hours. Frequent meetings 
help to maintain continuity of discussion while long meetings allow for 
process developments and their analysis, often within the time limits of a 
meeting. The presence of theory sessions, role-play exercises, research activ- 
ities, and the like in the usual training laboratory also contributes discussion 
in the training group. Finally, ecological factors such as the physical setting, 
schedules, and other parts of the laboratory population have an effect on 
communication behavior in the training group. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT COMMUNICATION FREQUENTLY HELD AT THE 
OUTSET OF TRAINING Group EXPERIENCE 


There are a number of misconceptions about communication that are 
frequently held by people at the outset of training group experience. Al- 
though probably most people would deny these views if they were baldly 
stated as propositions, it is the writer’s belief that people often act as though 
they believed them. The following discussion draws in part upon concepts 


of general semantics (6). 
1. Misconception: “Words have certain true meanings.” According to 
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this view, although different people might have differing notions as to what 
the words mean, the words themselves really have certain meanings. Other 
variants of this absolute view of meanings is that the meanings of words are 
independent of the situation and of the person who uses them. Vigorous 
arguments may arise as to the true meanings of “democratic leadership”, 
“human nature”, and other high level abstractions who referents are almost 
impossible to identify. Training group experience, like group therapy, pro- 
vides many compelling examples of the vague, ambiguous, and idiosyncratic 
meanings people have for words. 

2. Misconception: “The only legitimate meanings for words solely are 
cognitive, emotionally neutral ones.” True, the conception holds, people 
may use words emotionally, but the words themselves have objective, neutral 
meanings. But in the training group, as in the therapy group, evaluative, 
emotional components are regularly found to be involved in the concepts, 
and words and statements that at first sight appear to be neutral and 
formally objective frequently display affective features upon being analyzed. 
Words such as “planned”, “systematic,” and “orderly” often imply goodness, 
while “conformity” and “control” frequently arouse ambivalent feelings. 

3. Misconception: “Most communications are understood by others.” 
That is, unless people are blinded by their emotions, stupid, or otherwise 
deficient, they usually understand most of what is said to them. In other 
words, communication is normally accurate; imperfect communication is due 
to disrupting conditions. In contrast to this view, training group members 
experience and analyze numerous examples in their own group experience 
of inadequate communication in matters that are of importance to them. 

Probably the ambiguous nature of the training group situation at the 
outset aggravates difficulties in communication, thus providing dramatic 
examples of communication-failure for analysis. It is an oft-repeated ex- 
perience for a group to “agree” to a course of action only to find out later 
that no one knew what they had agreed to. One of the most significant de- 
velopments in a training group is the painstaking attention devoted to the 
clarification and elaboration of meanings. 

4. Misconception: “A person who says something generally knows why 
he said it.” According to this view, unless a person is emotionally disturbed, 
confused, dull, or otherwise in an atypical state, he has insight into his 
motives in communicating. Both training and therapy group experience pro- 
vide many clearcut examples of the operation of motives such as hostility, 
prestige-seeking, and anxiety. Such motives are usually concealed from 
others and denied in oneself in everyday communication. These motives 
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tend to be brought out more clearly in the training and therapy groups than 
in ordinary group situations for a number of reasons: (1) there is a group 
standard of permissiveness regarding the expression of feelings that are 
normally masked in everyday life, (2) the group endeavors to discover 
motivations behind communications in order to explain processes taking 
place in the group, or as clues to individual dynamics, as suits their purpose. 
Probably therapy groups go further in examining deep-level motivation than 
do training groups, yet the latter devote considerable attention to this matter. 
Summary. In contrast to the faulty conceptions of absolute meaning, 
emotionally-neutral language, perfectly accurate communication, and com- 
plete insight into motivation, training and therapy group experiences provide 
a different model: meanings as individual, language as a blend of cognitive 
and affective elements, communication as normally fallible, and people as 
generally having only limited insight into their motives for communicating. 
But ideally training and therapy group experience does more than this—it 
provides practice in arriving at closer approximations to common meanings, 
in taking into account the affective aspects of language when problems of 
evaluation arise, in diagnosing and correcting misunderstandings, and in 
getting insight into one’s own and others’ motivation in communicating. 


COMMUNICATION PHENOMENA IN THE TRAINING GROUP 


What are some of the main communication phenomena that occur in the 
training group? Why do they occur, and what are their consequences? These 
are some of the questions to be dealt with in this section, although it should 
be recognized at the outset that our scientific knowledge of communication 
processes in training groups is as yet quite limited. 

Background Conditions. What are the background conditions that 
affect communication in the process group? Some of these factors have al- 
ready been mentioned earlier in this paper, but a more complete formulation 
appears to be in order at this point. The training group is constituted for 
the express purpose of developing understanding and skill in group problem- 
solving and action. It is a small group in which the members are generally 
strangers to one another, and it is heterogenous with respect to factors such 
as age, sex, occupation, and geographical region. The group has no externally 
imposed agenda, and no appointed discussion leader. Moreover, at the outset 
the members (with the exception of the trainer) do not have differentiated 
roles and statuses, group standards, or structured goals and subgoals. The 
trainer usually intervenes infrequently, and when he does so his interventions 
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deal primarily with process problems and phenomena taking place in the 
group. 

Consequently the group at the outset has no clear-cut procedure or 
standards for what to discuss or how to diiscuss it, and the frames of refer- 
ence and motivations of the members are largely unknown. In general the 
situation is quite ambiguous, and phenomena similar to those observed by 
Sherif and Harvey (8) in an autokinetic situation occur. Under such condi- 
tions of ambiguity the following kinds of reactions are quite common: 
anxiety, dependency, attempts to gain control, projection, attempts to under- 
stand the nature of the situation, and endeavors to gain knowledge of other 
persons. To a variable degree the self may become ambiguous, particularly 
if one’s self-perceptions do not hold up in the group (such as when a person 
who usually leads groups finds himself unable to control this group). 

Participation Phenomena. Marked inequalities in frequency of participa- 
tion are apparent at the outset. Certain members talk far more often than 
do the others, while still others say little or nothing. To some extent the 
overparticipators may serve a function for the entire group in early meetings 
by relieving tension about silence. The members feel that there ought to be 
talking going on. Silence is experienced as embarrassing, the tension being 
revealed by sheepish expressions, fidgeting, short laughter, etc. In later meet- 
ings the frequency of participation pattern becomes stabilized, although the 
frequencies on the first day are moderately predictive of behavior in later 
sessions (4). 

If overparticipators persist in monopolizing discussion time in topics of 
no general interest in the group, as often happens, resistances build up in 
various forms: bringing in counter-topics, yawning, fidgeting, turning away 
from the speaker, and statements such as “Let’s talk about something else,” 
“Mike (another person), let’s hear some of your ideas,” “Some people here 
talk so much that others don’t get a chance,” and “There you go again—give 
somebody else a chance.” As more submissive members see stronger members 
at the front of this resistance movement, they may join in. 

Silent members invariably become an important concern of the group. 
Before long certain people become more or less accurately stereotyped as 
silent members. There are various reasons why people may be silent in the 
group—lack of interest in the topic, hostility and resentment, fear of attack, 
to observe others, anxiety about the topic—to mention only a few. 

The reasons why other members are concerned about silent members are 
also various and probably not well understood. When the group is frustrated, 
silent members, who often appear to be submissive, make convenient scape- 
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goats. As the group learns that consensus is necessary for movement, a group 
standard of individual responsibility for participation in the decision-making 
process evolves, and silent members are encouraged to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities. Silent members are often seen as being disapproving and 
hostile, or at least as being judgmental, so that getting them to talk becomes 
important. Apparent boredom may be perceived as rejection of the group. 
Some members may feel guilt about blocking the participation of silent 
members, while others may feel a need to support those whom they con- 
sidered submissively silent. Finally, the problem of silent members may be 
important to members in relation to outside groups, so that they seek to 
understand the causes of silence in their own group. 

It is interesting to observe the development of techniques for getting 
silent members to participate. In early stages the strategies are mostly of a 
threat-inducing variety, such as “Mary, you’ve been our silent member. How 
about telling us what you think?” Later on the strategy seem to be less 
threat (to increase permissiveness). Treating the contributions of low partici- 
pators with consideration and respect encourages their further participation. 

It should also be noted that members gradually develop stable evalua- 
tions of the worth or value of each other’s contributions, so that they may 
actually solicit contributions from valued low participators while ignoring 
contributions from negatively-valued high participators. 

Just as in Bales’ (1) research, training groups show a positive relation- 
ship between how frequently a person participates and how frequently he is 
addressed by others. 

Person-person sequences in communication are frequently found in 
training groups. When one person regularly follows another some of the 
possibilities are that the second is motivated by rivalry, or he is supporting 
the other (because he considers him powerful) in order to get support in 
turn. 

Group Abstractions. Various abstractions, such as “process” versus 
“content” in communication, tend to emerge in training groups. That is, the 
group develops an ideology, more or less shared, that functions as a frame 
of reference for interpreting, evaluating, and acting in reference to problem 
situations arising in the group. Quite often these group abstractions are 
stated in the form of polarities, such as “process” versus “content,” “demo- 
cratic” versus “authoritarian,” “task” versus “maintenance” aspects of group 
functioning, “group goals” versus “individual needs,” “action” versus 
“analysis,” and “group dynamics” versus “individual dynamics.” 

In the early phases of group formation most of the abstractions are 
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stereotypes imported from outside the group. The concepts of “democratic 
leadership” and “authoritarian leadership” are cases in point. Apparently 
some members use these high level abstractions as instruments to establish 
a reputation for intellectual power. Such stereotypes, being ready made 
“solutions”, provide comfortable and socially acceptable answers for thorny 
problems. Moreover intellectualization about such matters is often safe 
ground as compared with dealing with the interpersonal problems of the 
group. At a deeper level, such discussions may also be regarded as indirect 
ways of working at problems (such as power relations in the training group). 

As the group undergoes further development, the abstractions tend to be 
more genuinely group products and to be rooted in the common experience 
of the members. This may be true even though the abstractions are broadly 
philosophic in form, such as “order” versus “chaos.” In one group observed 
by the writer this polarity had the character of a grand summation of group 
wisdom, with both cognitive and affective elements being present. “Order” 
stood for the norms of groups, which give discipline, predictability, and 
responsibility in group behavior. It also carried the negative overtones of 
conformity, subordination of the self to the group, and stereotypy in thinking 
and feeling. “Chaos,” at the other extreme, represented disorder, unpre- 
dictability, and irresponsibility in group behavior. It also carried positive 
overtones of freedom, creativity, self-realizaton, and individuality in thinking 
and feeling. This polarity emerged repeatedly in many contexts. 

Sometimes the group abstractions may take the form of ethical concepts 
such as the “dignity and worth of the individual.” To the outsiders many 
of these expressions appear to be the same old cliches, but for the group they 
come to be fraught with deep significance. It should be noted that many 
other group expressions, such as “feedback” and “process sensitivity,” while 
not formally evaluative, nevertheless carry “good” or “bad” overtones. 

An interesting conception that the writer has observed in a number of 
groups is the notion that once a person has expressed an idea it thereafter 
is the property of the group and no longer is to be identified with the person 
of origin. The group feels that it has the right to accept, reject, or transform 
a contribution as it sees fit and that the originator has no further claim on it. 

Usually training groups will develop a number of expressions having 
unusual and distinctive meanings peculiar to the group—a sort of group 
jargon. Such terms when used are often accompanied by significant looks, 
laughter, and other indications of their affective character. Frequently they 
are colorful and metaphorical. For example, the word “knives” in one group 
appeared to mean the verbal and other devices which a powerful, hostile 
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member could use to attack others. The relation between the existence of a 
group jargon and group solidarity has often been noted. 

Communication Functions. An important part of most, if not all, human 
relations training programs is the endeavor to develop an understanding of 
communication functions such as “summarizing,” “harmonizing,” “initiating 
proposals,” and “asking for consensus.” The list of functions is generally 
some variant of the original list of “functional roles” proposed by Benne 
and Sheats (2). The basic concept is that each act of communication (re- 
mark) may be categorized with respect to its function. Generally the 
functions are grouped into three broad categories: (1) task functions, that 
bear directly on the task objectives of the group, (2) maintenance functions, 
which contribute the social-emotional integrity of the group, and (3) in- 
dividual-centered functions (such as “playboy”), that are expressions of 
individual needs as distinct from group goals. Trainees are usually instructed 
in this nomenclature in theory sessions and may be given practice in identify- 
ing the functions, as in the tape-recorded Sensitivity to Group Functions 
Test developed by Blake and Mouton (4). In addition, the trainer may use 
this technical terminology in making his interventions, and some of the 
members may previously have learned it. 

This terminology becomes a significant frame of reference in the train- 
ing group, particularly in the discussion of observations regarding processes 
that are taking place in the group. As members become conversant with the 
categories, more skilled in the identification of the functions in the group’s 
discussion, and more knowledgeable about the functions that are “required” 
at critical points in group discussion, a number of important and interesting 
communication phenomena take place: 

(1) A member may, and often does, consciously select which communi- 
cation function he is going to perform at a given moment. That is, he 
may decide that clarification is needed, and so he proceeds to furnish it. As 
a speaker he has a dual orientation. On the one hand, he is attentive to the 
function of his communication and on the other to its content. On occasion 
a person will make a remark and then become aware of its communication 
function, and say out loud (or privately), “information giving.” 

(2) A member may deliberately seek to practice a certain function, 
such as “clarification”, carefully observing the effects of his behavior in the 
iinmediately following discussion. Obviously this type of immediate feedback 
is useful in learning. In addition, a member may inquire from others as to 
the effect of his remark, and, of course, others may themselves make observa- 
tions in this regard. In other words, there tends to be considerable experi- 
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mentation with communication functions, especially in the intermediate 
stages of the group’s history. As one result members may enlarge their 
repertory of functional skills and gain insight into their strengths and weak- 
nesses in this regard. 

(3) Members disten with a dual orientation—both to the content of 
what is said and to its function in the strategy of communication. There are 
undoubtedly differences among individuals in the relative strength of these 
two orientations and in the same person at different times. 

(4) In the value system of the group, individual-centered functions 
such as “playboy” and “aggressor” are often considered as instances of in- 
dividual “badness” at first and later on as symptoms of failure of the group 
to deal adequately with its own process problems. This shift in the inter- 
pretation and evaluation of such behavior is reflected in the feeling tone of 
communications about such behavior and the suggestions for dealing with 
the situation. 

(5) The group becomes interested in the subject of communication as 
such and often devotes several sessions to discussion of it. In the course of 
such discussions the group may branch out into topics such as the latent 
versus manifest content of communication, the methods and value sytem of 
propaganda techniques, general semantics, and the like. The to and fro 
movement between discussion of phenomena within the group and outside 
of it and the interrelating of the two is interesting to watch. Occasionally 
deep insights such as “When I say something in this group I am interested 
only on its effect on you, and I don’t really care about your ideas” may be 
confessed. To various degrees the whole complex of factors in communica- 
tion outlined earlier in this paper may become subject for consideration. 

Agenda Phenomena. The agenda, what is being talked about, provides 
another vantage-point fro mwhich to look at communication in training 
groups. How topics are selected, pursued, and terminated furnishes many 
illustrations of the forces determining communication. Before discussing 
specific phenomena, however, two general points should be made. 

First, regardless of the formal content of discussion, a communication 
in the early stages of group formation usually has two important functions 
(among others): (1) it provides information (or misinformation) about the 
speaker (such as his knowledge, point of view, back home status), and (2) 
it may be intended to enhance and defend the status of the speaker. That is, 
one of the primary problems of group members at the outset is to face each 
other as persons, and remarks tend to be made and evaluated for this deeper 
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purpose. It is quite probable that these orientations are far stronger in some 
members than any concern with the formal content as such. 

A second general point is that there is a movement from relative dis- 
order (irregularity, discontinuity) to orderliness in the discussion process. 
The writer has observed on numerous occasions that content and process- 
recording becomes progressively simpler as the group develops, and that the 
direction of the process and the underlying issues and forces become more 
clear and simple as the group undergoes development. 

The following listing of agenda phenomena is intended as a tentative 
classification of the phases and movements of the discussion process, partic- 
ularly as it is observed in the training group. Whereas the Benne-Sheats 
categories deal with unit acts of communication, the following list deals with 
a larger behaviorial unit—a series of remarks that together comprise a dis- 
tinguishable part of the movement of discussion. The basic idea is that a 
discussion consists of more or less articulated parts, and that there are transi- 
tional processes between parts. 

Blocked State. A blocked state is characterized by a marked lack of 
movement of the discussion. There tend to be repetitions of what has been 
said before, slowing down of participation rate or even stopping talking 
altogether, failing to complete sentences, expressions of perplexity, sometimes 


freezing of postures, and statements such as the following: ‘“We’re stuck.” 


” 


“We're not getting anywhere.” “Somebody get us out of this hole.” Plops, 
proposals that are not responded to, may occur, after which someone ruefully 
says, “Plop”’.* 

This blocked state may be attributed to a variety of factors, one of the 
most important of which are strong unverbalized feelings of fear or hostility. 
Or there may be rigid differences in position on the part of members without 
hope or resolution or compromise. Or the group may feel inadequate to deal 
with the problem, but feel that they should do so, while no one has said so. 
In training groups members learn to regard blocked states as important 
occasions for the analysis of forces, usually unexpressed feelings, operating 
in the group. 

Topic Jumping. Topic jumping, which is usually readily recognizable, is 
the behavior of taking up a series of unrelated topics without plan as to 
order or relevance to goals and without completion or near completion of 
any one. For example, the group talks for a few minutes about the nature 
of leadership, then about a back-home problem of one of the members, and 
then about the training schedule. One person begins talking about some- 





* The terms “plop” and one to follow, “topic jumping,” are taken from Blake (3). 
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thing, another joins in, and the group is off on a topic. Perhaps gradually 
the rate of participation slows down, sentences trail off in mid-air, and... . 
somebody introduces a new topic. Generally the members appear to be 
uninvolved. 

What causes topic jumping? Many of the factors involved are similar 
to those causing blocking—strong unverbalized feelings of fear and hostility, 
feelings of irreconcilable conflict, feelings of inadequacy in dealing with 
deeper problems. (One might say that whereas a blocked state is freezing of 
topic jumping is a scattering of movement.) Another factor may be a lack 
of group goals, so that important steering forces are largely absent. Members 
of a training group often come to look upon topic jumping as symptomatic 
of unresolved problems at a deeper level. Bringing these problems out into 
the open and analyzing the forces involved aids in group development and 
provides useful learning. 

Topic Vacillation. As the term suggests, topic vacillation is a fluctua- 
tion between two (or more) topics. For example, the group might be talking 
about the standards for evaluation of role playing as a training device and 
then switch to further analysis of the processes exhibited in their last role-play- 
ing exercise, only to go back once more to standards of evaluation, and so on. 
Or less related topics may be pursued. In contrast to topic jumping, there 
is usually little or no slow-down in the rate of participation, at least initially, 
and interest appears to be at a satisfactory level. Alhough it is possible for 
most of the members to participate in each topic, it is more usual for some 
members to participate actively in one topic while others are more concerned 
with the other. Sometimes topic vacillation occurs during the transition 
from one topic to another, with the proportion of time being spent on each 
gradually shifting until one is dominant. 

Topic vacillation may occur for a number of reasons. There may be a 
division interest among members, so that each block repeatedly returns to 
its concerns. Or both topics may be of interest to all or nearly all members, 
but they have not planned their discussion so as to give priority to one 
topic or, if the topics are interrelated, they have not considered how to 
discuss them in relationship. 

Training groups may analyze this phenomenon in their own behavior 
and work at the process problem of how to separate problems and order them 
as to priority, or how to treat related problems as an integrated unit. The 
foregoing are, in the opinion of the writer, examples par excellence of typical 
technical problems in communication processes to be dealt with by training 
groups, and the contrast with what are focal concerns of therapy groups 
should be obvious. 
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Drifting. Drifting is a period of discussion in which an ill-defined 
subject is gradually transformed into another ill-defined subject, without any 
perceptible transition point being involved. To an observer the discussion 
may appear to have a “stream of consciousness” character—no real focus, 
no obvious direction, no resolution. There are no clear standards of relevance. 
One idea touches off another by an analogue of free association, and gradu- 
ally the discussion drifts into other channels. Activities such as summariza- 
tion, clarification, asking for consensus, and testing for feasibility are prac- 
tically absent. Sometimes the discussion is irregular with fits and starts. At 
other times it moves smoothly and freely. 

Drifting may have a variety of causes. It usually occurs most frequently 
in the early history of a training group, when group goals are largely un- 
formulated. The topic is unclearly defined and perhaps weakly motivated. 
Consequently there are no compelling standards of relevance. Drifting may 
also represent a “flight” from deeper problems—personal anxieties, inter- 
personal hostilities, the thorny problem of working out a group goal, and the 
like. Just as in therapy groups, however, the latent content of the discussion 
may be these very problems. When it proceeds smoothly, such a discussion 
is often gratifying and tension-reducing, after the frustration of working at 
problems which are difficult for the group to handle. There may even be 
elation on the part of the group for having carried off a discussion success- 
fully, but oftentimes later the shallowness of the achievement is realized. 

A training group may identify its drifting behavior and proceed to 
analyze its causes. Generally members will bring out explanations similar 
to those given above, although the depth and concreteness of the analysis 
may vary. The members may take precautions on future occasions to define 
the limits of a topic more carefully before plunging into discussion, and to 
make changes in the topic planfully. They learn to recognize drifting as a 
discussion pathology and an occasion for analysis of process. 

Agenda Census. An agenda census is a procedure for getting a list of 
topics to consider. Generally the ground rule is adopted that proposals 
should not be strongly evaluated, either positively or negatively, during this 
phase. Requests for clarification, however, are in order, and within limits 
contributions may be rephrased. The suggestions may be listed on the 
blackboard for easy reference. Since a blackboard recorder acts as a gate- 
keeper (he usually cannot record everything, including all variant phrasings), 
his behavior is critical in the process. Obviously a training group must work 
out many technical problems to developing an adequate agenda census pro- 
cedure. Although such a problem may be focal for a training group, it is 
unlikely to be so for a therapy group. 
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Agenda Ordering. A period of discussion may be devoted to the priority 
or ordering of discussion topics. If agenda ordering follows an agenda census 
of appreciable complexity, the procedure may be first to simplify the list 
by placing related topics in groups: A topic may be included as a sub-topic 
in a larger one. Variant phrasings may be reduced to a single one. Some- 
times this process suggests a new topic. After the topics have been grouped, 
the question of priority is dealt with. It may be decided that efficient 
handling of one topic depends on prior solution of the problems contained 
in another. Matters such as relative urgency, time limitations, and avail- 
ability of information may also play their part in decisions as to order. In 
some cases even more complex discussion structures may be planned than 
sequential ordering of topics—where all of the topics are mutually inter- 
dependent the group may adopt the strategy of free discussion of the several 
topics to be followed by systematic treatment of each one separately. Again 
here is an example of a technical problem in communication strategy that a 
training group might work on, while a therapy group would have other 
concerns. 

Four additional comments should be made about agenda ordering be- 
havior. One is that self-discipline is required to inhibit discussion of any 
particular topic—this is not the time for solutions. The second point is that 
agenda ordering is essentially an anticipatory activity—a looking ahead to 
see what would happen if such and such a strategy were followed. Third, 
agenda ordering requires high order conceptual skills—to see relationships, 
to formulate strategies of discussion, to anticipate consequences of different 
strategies, and to discriminate the shifting frames of reference that occur. 
And fourth, a training group must work out the problems of discussion 
strategy for itself, although the trainer may act as a consultant, and theory 
sessions may deal with the problem at the conceptual level. It is necessary 
for a group to experience the pay-off of planning discussion strategy in order 
that it will learn the necessary skills and exercise the self-discipline that is 
required. 

Topic Fusion. In the course of discussion, two topics which at first 
were considered as being separate may become fused into a single more 
inclusive topic. This topic fusion may occur as a result of explicit recogni- 
tion of their relatedness (as an outcome of discussing one of the topics) 
followed by a decision to combine them. Or at the other extreme the fusion 
may occur without planning and explicit decision. What the requirements 
and strategies are for topic fusion are not very clear, but certainly training 
groups could work at this problem. 
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Topic Enlargement. After discussing a topic for a period of time, it 
becomes broadened or generalized into a more inclusive topic. This is topic 
enlargement. For example, in the course of discussing clique formation 
within the training group, the relation of this topic to power relations in 
general may become apparent to certain members, and the group shifts to 
the general subject of power relations in the group and is no longer con- 
cerned with clique formation as such. Once more, the skills and strategies 
for generalizing a topic may be a matter for learning in a training group. 
Incidentally, the writer has on occasion observed vacillation between two 
levels of topic generality where the ambiguity of the situation has created 
difficulties for the group. 

Topic Narrowing. The obvious opposite of topic enlargement is topic 
narrowing in which after discussing a topic for a period of time, the group 
shifts to discussing one part or aspect of it. As in other cases, such a shift 
may be made planfully, considering the strategy involved, or it may be 
arrived at without conscious planning. 

Process Stereotyping. The term process stereotyping is intended to 
cover any discussion strategy that is recurrently and rigidly employed with- 
out regard to varying circumstances. For example, a training group may 
import a chairmanship and parliamentary procedure model for discussion. 
Although such a strategy has little relevance for functioning under training 
group conditions, some members may endeavor, without success, to keep it. 
Or the group may adopt and slavishly follow for a time a rigid sequence of 
phases for problem-solving; formulating the problem, setting criteria for 
solution, proposing solutions, evaluating solution proposals, and planning 
implementation. It is as though the group were going through the motions, 
following the ritual. A group may learn from its failures and difficulties to 
evolve discussion strategies that are more flexible and contingent. 

Topic Detour. By a topic detour is meant the behavior of temporarily 
departing from the topic under discussion in order to deal with another topic, 
and having finished with it, going back to the original topic. A topic detour 
can be differentiated from topic vacillation by the fact that the latter in- 
volves several fluctuations between subjects and is not planfully executed. 
In order to perform a topic detour, a group needs to have a clear conception 
of the original topic, so that it can remember its frame of reference after its 
detour, and this original topic must, of course, be adequately motivated. A 
group may decide to take time to discuss a matter temporarily because it 
has become immediately pressing, or because the solution of this problem is 
instrumental to solving the problem contained in the original topic. It is, 
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however, possible that having made a topic detour a group may lose its 
orientation to the original topic, or become so concerned with the detour 
topic as to give it priority. 

Decision-Making. Decision-making is a choice among formulated alter- 
natives. The choice may be either to do or not do something, or which of 
a number of things to do. The whole subject of decision-making is fraught 
with problems in communication—how to formulate problems, how to ex- 
plore alternative solutions, how to evaluate proposals, and how to know 
when the members are in sufficient agreement. The last problem, which is 
that of consensus, is especially important and is a matter of concern to all 
training groups. As a result of their experience they usually come to make 
generalizations such as the following: Agreement depends upon common 
understanding of the issues and proposed solutions; upon the free expression 
of views of members; upon unambiguous registration of choices by members. 
Voting, silent assent, and the like are explored as ways of assessing agree- 
ment. Whereas a training group may devote a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to decision-making processes in groups, therapy groups have other 
problems of interest to them. 

Other Phenomena. Other phenomena of the communication process 
might be mentioned, such as polarization, group silences, private conversa- 


tions, topic recurrence, topic termination, and brainstorming. Each of these 
and others may serve as a subject of observation, analysis, and skill develop- 
ment for a training group. A therapy group, on the other hand, would not 
consider these phenomena of major interest, except insofar as they give in- 
formation about the personality dynamics of the members. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

The main emphasis in this paper has been on the general features of 
communication, with reference to training groups, and on the communication 
phenomena observed in training groups. The general features of communica- 
tion, to the extent that they truly are general, should, of course, apply to 
both therapy and training groups. That is, in both there are the same 
functional requirements for communication, and essentially the same vari- 
ables in the communication cycle, although there may be important differ- 
ences in the values of the variables. 

When the characteristic communication phenomena in training groups 
are examined, again there is some overlap with therapy groups. A marked 
difference, however, exists in that training groups focus mainly on functional 
strategies for problem-solving, whereas therapy groups focus on diagnosing 
and remedying personality disturbances. 
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THE CONTROL OF HOSTILITY IN GROUP TRAINING 


Puitre WorcHEL 
University of Texas 


HosTILity In HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Frank (5) contrasts in general terms the procedures and underlying 
theories of training groups and of psychotherapy groups. The present paper 
deals specifically with the problem of hostility, demonstrating the character- 
istics and philosophy underlying group training that are distinctive and unique 
in comparison with the management of this problem in the group therapy 
situation. 


Generality of Hostility in Group Situations 

Hostility is a most pervasive and disturbing force which invariably ap- 
pears in any form of group behavior. It manifests itself in subtle and diverse 
ways to disrupt effective group performance. It seems that inherently group 
living contains elements which set the stage for its own destruction. French 
states that “by its very nature, all social living is a potential conflict for the 


individual” (6, pp. 369). Sumner and Keller (15) view aggression as an ~ 


accompaniment of group living with its sacrifice of present freedom to realize” 
other satisfactions. Dollard, et al. also note that “cooperative activity 

involves sacrifices and inconveniences to which the hostile response is made” 

(3, p. 77). 

In view of its apparent universality in group behavior and its significance 
in group development and effectiveness, the phenomenon of hostility becomes 
a matter of crucial concern to those who wish to improve their sensitivity and 
skills in interpersonal relationships. Many, if not all, of the types of non- 
functional behaviors given in the survey of “Functional Roles of Group 
Members” (9) such as being aggressive, blocking, competing, horsing around, 
and withdrawing can be traced directly or indirectly to the arousal of hostility 
in group interaction. Hostility also plays a major role in modern theories 
of the dynamics and treatment of behavior pathology. Though theorists may 
differ as to the origin of hostility, it is difficult to find any theory of behavior 
pathology that is not confronted with the significance of conflicts in the 
expression of hostility, and in the therapeutic handling of all the manifesta- 
tions of negative transference. 


Overt Expression of Hostility 
Although hostility inevitably arises both in therapy and training groups, 
theories concerning its arousal, the forms in which it is displayed, and the 
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roles of therapists and trainers in dealing with it as a psychological fact from 
group interaction are radically different in the two situations. In the first 
place, observations in both kinds of groups lead to the conclusion that there 
seem to be two kinds of hostile reactions (14). In one case, there are in- 
dividuals who express intense and rather inappropriate hostility in the 
absence of any relevant cues in the immediate situation. Their aggression 
seems so extreme and so persistent as to raise the hypothesis that the deter- 
minants of their reactions lie elsewhere than in the present situation. These 
individuals seem to express hate intensely, stubbornly, and indiscriminately. 
In the other case, the hostile reaction is perceived to be aroused by an 
attack, threat, or deprivation in the immediate group situation. The aggres- 
sive responses may be adaptive in attempting to eliminate the threat directly, 
or displaced, but still directed to specific objects or persons, leading to a 
reduction in aggressive tension. In any case, the aggressive reactions seem 
explicable and “normal.” Fromm (8) also reached a similar conclusion in 
distinguishing two kinds of aggression. He differentiates rational “reactive” 
aggression from irrational or “character-conditioned” hate as a continuous 
readiness to hate, lingering within the person who is hostile rather than 
reacting with hate to a stimulus from without. This does not deny that 
irrational hate can be actualized by the same kind of realistic threat which 
arouses reactive hate, but frequently it is a gratuitous hate, using every 
opportunity to be expressed, rationalized as reactive hate. Dollard, et al. 
(3) reach a similar conclusion concerning the differences in the two kinds 
of hostile reactions when they discriminate individuals who are “quick to 
hate from those who are slow to hate.” The determinants of what we might 
call “neurotic” aggression appear to lie in the early life history of the in- 
dividual. Fromm (8) contends that irrational hate arises from the result of 
disturbed psychological development. He suggests that individuals with 
irrational hate have experienced extreme insecurity in childhood. Both 
Fromm (8) and the Yale theorists (3) emphasize that a history of chronic 
frustration can be discovered in individuals who possess this “neurotic” 
hatred. 

Though psychoanalysts may differ as to the origin and significance of 
hostility in later neurotic development, there seems to be general agreement 
that both genetic factors, particularly experiences with significant figures in 
early life, and repression play major roles in the intensity and inappropriate- 
ness in later hostile reactions. The Yale theorists do not use the term 
“repression” directly but they emphasize the significance of the inhibition of 
aggressive responses which may constitute a permanent threat to personal 
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integration. “A chronic condition of helplessness, dependence, and frustration 
may be induced by the complete inhibition of overt aggressive responses. 
Individuals to whom this has happened are apparently numerous and in 
many instances are neurotic” (3, pp. 75-76). In his work with masochism, 
Freud (7) changed his view concerning aggression as a reaction to frustra- 
tion to one in which the concept of a death-instinct is proposed. The primary 
object of this instinct is self-destruction, and external aggression is only the 
death-instinct turned outwards. Here, again the determinants of the fate of 
the hostile impulse are ascribed to experiences in the life history of these 
individuals. Horney (10), though she differs from Freud in the origin of 
the hostile impulse, states that the source of neurotic anxiety springs from 
the fear of hostile impulses of various kinds, and that these hostile impulses 
are usually repressed. The basic fault in the psychological development of 
the neurotic person is invariably the lack of genuine warmth and affection 
due to the inability of the parents to give affection. The child who experi- 
ences no real love in his early years tends to develop a “reaction of hatred” 
towards his parents and children and a distrustful and spiteful attitude 
toward everyone. He is sensitized to expect “hurt” from others. 


Hostility in the Therapy Group and in the Training Group 


Thus in a therapy group, hostility seems to arise stubbornly, chronically, 
inappropriately, and with exaggerated intensity. The basis of negative trans- 
ference in psychoanalytic therapy is this unrealistic display of hostile feelings 
precipitated by cues similar to earlier stimulus-producing situations but in 
themselves, in the present context, inappropriate in eliciting such extreme 
reactions. This view concerning the arousal and manifestations of hostility 
in therapy groups follows basically the general outline presented by Frank 
(5) in his distinction between a therapy and a training situation. He de- 
scribes the origin of the neuroses of his patients to the maladaptive processes 
resulting from disturbances in the normal processes of growth and matura- 
tion occurring in the formative years. The conflicts arising at these times 
are not effectively resolved. ‘These conflicts and his futile efforts to deal 
with them lead to habitually distorted ways of perceiving himself and others, 
resulting in inappropriate responses to current interpersonal situations.” 

In contrast to this position concerning the genetic origin of hostility and 
the significance of repression in the therapy group, the emphasis in the train- 
ing group is on the importance of the current situation in eliciting the hostile 
reaction which is viewed as appropriate in intensity and relevance to the 
stimulus-producing cues, and adaptive to the extent that it is an attempt to 
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change the current situation. Two major theories have been proposed to 
account for the origin and manifestation of such hostile reactions. Dollard, 
et al. (3) have presented the thesis that aggression is a simple function of 
frustration alone. Frustration is defined as an interference with the occur- 
rence of an instigated goal-response, and aggression as a sequence of be- 
havior, the goal-response to which is the injury of the person toward whom 
it is directed. In this light, aggression on the part of any member in a train- 
ing situation arises as a result of an interference by one or more members 
of the group. The aggressive response is normally some direct verbal attack 
by the instigatee upon the instigator or instigators of the interference but 
because of the fear of punishment for such direct attack (inhibition), the 
instigatee might either displace his aggression to some other situation or 
person (particularly if the instigator is an authority figure in the group) or 
to himself, or express it in some such covert manner as horsing around, with- 
drawing, griping, and blocking. Further experimentation has thrown addi- 
tional light on the nature of the interference and has lead to modifications 
in the original theory. Pastore (13) in a replication of the study by Doob 
and Sears (4) has shown that the occurrence of aggressive acts depends upon 
the subject’s perception and understanding of the situation. If the frustrating 
act is perceived as arbitrary, greater hostility arises than when the same act 
is perceived as “non-arbitrary.” Cohen (2) found additional support for the 
significance of arbitrariness in the results of a questionnaire requesting 60 
college women to indicate the responses people would make to various 
frustrating situations. These experiments again emphasize the importance 
of the phenomenological appearance of a situation and that whether or not 
hostile tensions will appear depends upon the various properties in the 
current field situation. 

A theory of hostility more closely related to the events in the training 
group has been offered by Horwitz (11). He conceives hostility to be a psycho- 
logical drive, without the instinctual implications of Freudian theory. His 
major thesis is that, just as deficiencies within the organism can produce 
physiological needs, so deficiencies in the requiredness of the behavioral 
environment can produce psychological needs. Hostility is a meta-need 
generated by deficiencies in a social environment. In any group activity, 
conflicts may occur as to the desired course of action. To resolve such conflicts, 
Horwitz contends that organizations frequently develop rules according to 
which the desire of each member is assigned some legitimate weight or legiti- 
mate power in arriving at a group decision. This legitimate power influences 
the member’s ability to satisfy his particular needs. Any reduction in power 
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reduces the probability of obtaining satisfactions, and is viewed as an attack 
on one’s ability to function effectively. Phenomenal hostility is a meta-need 
for the restoration of expected power (or the need to reduce another’s illegiti- 
mately augmented power), the strength of which varies directly with the 
degree of reduction of the person’s expected power within a given social 
environment. 


The present author (18) has presented a view of hostility which is 
somewhat related to the above theories and which has direct implications for 
the training situation. Briefly stated, hostility is conceived of as a drive 
arising, not as a result of frustration or threat to one’s legitimate power, but 
as a consequence of the inhibition of aggression or the inability of an aggres- 
sive response to remove the frustrating or threatening barrier. Thus if group 
standards do not permit aggressive responses or attempts on the part of the 
members to change existing frustrations and threats, hostility arises, the goal 
being “injury” to the member or members comprising the group. Hostility is 
stated to persist until the original threat is removed or the frustrating situation 
is no longer perceived as a source of threat. Hostility is conceived as instru- 
mental in reducing the threshold of frustration-tolerance so that attack may 
be directed at other instigating agents which, ordinarily, without prior arousal 
of hostility, would not produce the aggressive response (displacement). 


The Control of Hostility 


The theoretical formulations concerning the origin and manifestations 
of hostility presented above imply differences in the roles of the therapist and 
trainer as regards the objectives and control of hostility. Though therapists 
differ in their allegiance to one school or another, there is rather consistent 
agreement that the group is a basic vehicle in the fundamental reorganization, 
strengthening, and integration of personality resources within the individual 
by providing opportunities for growth and new learnings in the more effective 
resolution of interpersonal and internal conflicts. To attain these objectives, 
Frank (5) characterizes the three functions of a therapy group as evocation, 
support, and implicit direction. As far as hostility is concerned, the structur- 
ing of the group by the therapist is such as to encourage the arousal and 
expression of hostility against sibling and parental substitutes represented by 
the members of the group or therapist. In other words, the emphasis in the 
therapy group is upon free, direct expression of feeling; upon the develop- 
ment of conflicts arousing underlying neurotic attitudes; and upon limitations 
and controls by the therapist of emotional expression which may go beyond 
the level of the patient’s tolerance. The support function of the therapy group 
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lies in the non-reinforcement of the avoidance response (fear of expression 
of hostility) and consequently leading to a strengthening of the patient’s 
resources to examine and surrender maladaptive responses. The unrealistic 
nature of the hostile response is made more vivid in the “implicit direction” 
given in the therapy group. By feedback from other member and leader in 
the group, communication of one’s feelings, and evaluation of the meaning 
of a hostile expression, the neurotic base is clarified and alternative ways of 
perceiving and responding to interpersonal stimuli are explored. 

In the training situation, the emphasis is upon the growth of the indi- 
vidual’s sensitivity and skill in recognizing and utilizing the positive factors 
in promoting a creative problem-solving atmosphere and in controlling and 
avoiding the negative factors retarding or disrupting this development. In 
principle, the process becomes one essentially of clarifying the relationships 
between role functions and its effects upon group growth. It also involves 
three functions: (a) diagnosis or awareness of the group behavior at any 
particular moment as it relates to task or group maintenance, (b) sensitivity 
to the underlying group dynamics producing such behavior, and (c) assump- 
tion of the necessary role function to maintain group cohesion and to aid in 
the problem-solving process. These three functions are gradually imparted to 
the members by the role of the trainer, who, in terms of Blake, “is concerned 
with creating the conditions under which group members themselves will 
become participant-observers, interrupting the action now and then on their 
own initiative to evaluate the meaning of the discussion from the points of 
view mentioned above” (1). The trainer is seen as one who provides a model 
for members by presenting feedback opportunities at various points. This 
participant-observer role tested against the perceptions and evaluations of the 
group in a “live” laboratory setting facilitates transfer to back-home situa- 
tions. Throughout, observations and interpretations are made not in terms 
of an individual personality or contribution but rather in terms of patterns of 
behavior arising as a consequence of certain kinds of group forces or atmos- 
pheres. There is no doubt, however, that individual members may attempt to 
assume the role of therapists by delving into a member’s personality and 
thus transforming the training group into a therapy group with all the 
attendant dangers of panic reactions and extreme anxieties due to the absence 
of the support function. Also there are those who may react with their 
neurotic mechanisms to the threats inherent in a rather loosely structured 
training group. In both cases, it is the consistent role of the trainer in 
reorienting the focus from the individual to that of the group, from a person- 
ality to a pattern of behavior that shifts the emphasis upon the objective of 
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the training group, namely, improvement in the sensitivity and skill in group 
behavior. For a training group this is an end in itself, and for the therapy 
group, as Frank (5) points out, it is only a step towards the end of improved 
mental health. 

In turning to the control of hostility in the training group, the specific 
procedures again depend upon one’s theoretical orientation, but there is suffi- 
cient area of agreement in principle to permit broad generalizations. The 
role of the participant-observer is initially one of diagnosis or recognition 
of forms of group behavior which disrupt group cohesion and cause a break- 
down in the problem-solving process. At key points, group action is inter- 
rupted in order to focus upon desruptive behaviors such as lack of interest in 
the discussion, clique-formation, withdrawal or lack of participation, aggres- 
sive outbursts and negative comments. The effects of such behaviors on group 
development are clarified. Interpretations of the underlying forces may be 
offered in terms of frustrations experienced by group members. Such frustra- 
tions may be experienced as feelings of rejections on the part of one or more 
members by others, the denial of dependency needs of some individual on 
the part of the group, or denial of the demands of status recognition. If one 
follows the theory of hostility by Horwitz (11), interpretations are oriented 
toward reduction in the legitimate weight or power of one member in arriving 
at a group decision and the consequent behavior on the part of the afflicted 
member in restoring his power or reducing that of the attacker. In either 
case, relationships between the observed acts of aggression, whether in direct 
or disguised fashion, are clarified in terms of the group structure existing at 
that moment. Such insights lead to the exploration of various kinds of roles 
in avoiding or eliminating the disastrous effects of hostility which may arise 
in any group. Skill is thus developed in leadership roles designed to maintain 
the group for effective problem-solving behavior. Experiments by Horwitz 
(12), Thibaut and Coules (16), and Worchel (17) have demonstrated that 
hostility is reduced when persons can communicate and act freely in response 
to their hostility, and furthermore, Horwitz (12) has shown, in line with his 
theory, that tension systems are most greatly reduced when the individual 
concerned corrects the power-reducing agent directly. Thus functional roles that 
permit the free expression of hostile feelings followed by change in role structure 
of the group correcting the legitimate powers of the individual members would 
tend to eliminate the consequences of aroused hostility. The same conclusion 
follows, no matter whether we adhere to the theory of frustration outlined by 
the Yale group or to the one proposed by Worchel (18), namely, the oppor- 
tunity to vent hostility and to change the existing frustrating situation without 
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punitive consequences following the expression of hostility should effectively 
reduce group disruption. Of course, the manner in which hostility is vented 
is an important variable in determining the reactions of the group, but here 
again the model for such expression may be explored by the various members 
and its consequences tested by the feed-back of the group. 


SUMMARY 


Though essential similarities between training and therapy groups have 
been minimized, important differences in the two groups concerning the 
arousal, manifestation, and control of hostility have been indicated. Areas of 
common agreement have been stressed but this in one way should indicate 
that important differences in the specific procedures for the handling of the 
two groups do not exist. Further research on the specific nature of the under- 
lying processes may clarify important points of disagreement, and may illumi- 
nate essential processes and outcomes involved. 
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“A NOTE ON SOME PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT AND 
PREDICTION IN A TRAINING GROUP” 


WarreEN BENNIS, RICHARD BURKE, HENRY CUTTER, HERBERT HARRINGTON 
AND JoycE HorrMAN 


Boston University 


The major task of a leader in a training or therapy group is to make 
valid predictions about group (and at times) individual behavior. Usually 
these predictions are based on “clinical judgment,” “intuition,” past experi- 
ence, some implicit or explicit theory system, and the behavior manifest in 
the group. There are several difficulties inherent in the usual clinical predic- 
tion method.' For one thing, no matter how excellent the predictions of the 
seasoned group leader may be, they are difficult to communicate to others 
without direct experience in the same setting. For another, the units of 
behavior which are predicted to are typically so global as to obviate opera- 
tional testing. Such concepts as “movement” or “change,” increased “self- 
awareness,” attitudes toward leader, sub-group formations, and so on defy 
the usual scientific procedures unless they are conceptually clear, operationally 
explained and tested. This is not said to deny the importance, in Reichen- 
bach’s words, of the “context of discovery” in scientific advancement; it is 
merely a reminder that all too often we tend to ignore the “context of 
justification.” More simply put, we have at hand numerous explanatory 
systems of group behavior without the commensurate abundance of proofs or 
disproofs of these systems. 

As a first and tentative step toward more rigorous methods for predicting 
behavior we selected a group of pencil and paper personality tests which pre- 
dict group behavior along the dimensions of leadership and friendliness. In 
addition, we constructed some “home-made” tests in order to measure such 
concepts as group norms, change in self-concept and social sensitivity. In 
order to test the validity of these instruments, correlations were made between 
the group members’ perceptions (from sociometric data) and the pencil and 
paper tests. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to present findings from an explora- 
tory study on the relationship between test scores and actual behavior; and 
secondarily, to share with our colleagues doing research on group process, 
some of the initial findings and problems in research of this sort. 





1 See P. E. Meehl’s book for a splendid discussion of this issue. Clinical vs. Statisti- 
cal Prediction, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
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I. Tue SETTING 


These data were collected on a Human Relations Training Group which 
met over a period of four months, a usual course term. The goals of the 
course were two-fold: to provide a setting whereby the students could under- 
stand group processes by observing a group of which they were a member; 
secondly, to provide some basis for a cognitive map for this experience. Two 
class meetings of 114 hours were held weekly. One was devoted to the group 
experience, the other was directed by two of the authors in more traditional 
lecture or discussion style. Students were, for the most part, juniors or 
seniors in the College of Business Administration at Boston University. Data 
were collected at various times throughout the life of the group. The group 
of students included 9 males and 3 females, and two faculty members who 
were the leaders. 

II. MeEtHops AND INSTRUMENTS 


1. Cattell 16 P.F. test is a factor analyzed test covering known dimen- 
sions of personality.2 We selected six of Cattell’s findings from previous 
group researches cited in the manual for testing: 

a. High F plus people (“enthusiastic vs. melancholic’) should be elected 
for leadership in the group. 
. High G plus people (“strength vs. lack of internal standards”) should 
lead in the group. 
. High O minus people (“anxious insecurity vs. placid self confidence”’) 
should lead in the group. 
. High H plus people (“adventurous vs. timid’) should be high par- 
ticipators in the group. 
. High I plus people (“excitable vs. phlegmatic’”’) should impede the 
group. 
. High N plus people (“sophistication vs. rough simplicity”) should 
present good ideas to the group. 

2. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule.* This is an objective test 
using 16 of Murrary’s needs. As Edwards makes no predictions about group 
performance in relation to test performance, we extrapolated from the test 
6 predictions which can be inferred from the specific test items: 


a. High need-deference people should be among those who lead least in 
the group. 

b. High need-abasement people should be among those who lead least in 
the group. 





2 Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, Inst. for Personality and Ability Testing, 


1602 Coronado Drive, Champaign, II. 
8 Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, The Psychological Corporation, N. Y. 
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. High need-dominance people should be among those who lead most in 
the group 

. High need-autonomy people should be among those who lead most in 
the group. 

. High need-affiliation people should be among those who participate the 
most in the group. 

. High need-nurturance people should be perceived as among those 
“most friendly” by others in the group. 


3. The next three tests stem from Freud’s theoretical notion that in a 
group, “each member is bound by libidinal ties on the one hand to the leader 
. and on the other hand to the other members of the group.” The follow- 
ing instruments, then, are based on two dimensions: ties to leader and ties to 
other members. 


a. Reaction to a Group Situation Test (RGST)* is a sentence-completion 
list which dichotomizes the two dimensions into four categories: rela- 
tion to peers as pairing or friendly to peers and counterpairing or 
hostile and/or cold to peers; relations to leader as dependent or sub- 
missive and counterdependent or rebellious to the leader. (Problems 
of interpreting the RGST with an objective scoring system held up 
this analysis. Thus, data for the RGST will not be presented at this 
time. ) 

. Self-sort Test5 has 60 items using the same dimensions as the RGST 
with the addition of a fight-flight dimension. The subjects were asked 
to sort the items as to whether they were “like me in a group” or “not 
like me in a group.” This test, unlike the RGST, is designed to get 
at the subjects’ perception of his overt behavior in the group, rather 
than covert feelings of how one wishes or fear to behave in a group. 

c. The third test, FIRO (Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orienta- 
tion) was developed by William C. Schutz.* This test contains items 
closely resembling the Self-Sort and RGST tests. He calls his dimen- 
sions Affection (similar to pairing), Control (similar to dependence), 
and Inclusion, a third area referring to the need to join a group and 
be asked to join. 


4. Role-Repertory Test.? Some added descriptive detail of this test will 
be offered both for its newness, complexity, and the fact that more attention 





4 See Methods for Studying Work and Emotionality in Group Operation, H. Thelen 
and D. Stock, Univer. of Chicago, Human Dynamics Laboratory, 1954. 

5 Developed by Herbert Harrington, Department of Psychology, Boston University. 

6 For a complete discussion, see FIRO: A Theory of Interpersonal Relations, Rine- 
hart, (In press for 1958), see also his, “What Makes Groups Productive, Human Rela- 
tions, (4, 1955), pp. 429-465. 

7 Developed by Richard Burke, Department of Psychology, Boston University. 
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will be paid later to its results. The purposes for which this test was designed 


. to see which roles, among the sample offered, are seen by group mem- 
bers as in their repertory of group behavior, and the extent to which 
this repertory changes over time; 

. to measure the personality adjustment of individuals in the group, 
and the extent to which personality adjustment is improved by mem- 
bership in this type of training group; 

. to measure the norms of role-behavior developed by the group, and 
the extent to which group norms develop and change over time; 

. to measure the accuracy of member prediction of other members’ 
responses to test items, and the extent to which this “social sensitiv- 
ity” changed over time. 


The test consists of 34 items descriptive of some of the possible role behaviors 
of members of a training group, to which subjects responded in a variety of 
ways. The first six items in the test, as representative of the nature and 
construction of all 34 items, are:§ 


1. Mediates differences between other members, attempts to reconcile 
disagreements; relieves tension and conflict situations through jesting 
and/or “pouring oil on troubled waters.” 

. Offers facts, information or generalizations which are “authoritative” ; 
relates and discusses own experiences that are pertinent to the 
problem. 

. Tries very hard to understand the contributions of others; is sym- 
pathetic to their feelings and needs; puts self “in the place” of other 
members. 

. Uses the group setting to express personal, non-group oriented feelings, 
such as guilt about past behavior, personal problems, mistakes in 
other groups, etc. 

. Tends to remain outwardly calm in group discussions, disputes and 
tense situations; tries to avoid expressing strong emotions; doesn’t 
let momentary emotions produce undue changes in perspective. 

. Likes to feel independent and unrestrained; does not like to be told 
what to do or how to do it; wants to go own way if his opinions differ 
from those of others in the group. 


In each part of the test, subjects rated these 34 items on a seven-point scale, 





8 Some of these were adapted from the Benne and Sheats role descriptions, “Func- 
tional Roles of Group Members,” in Benne and Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, Dryden Press, 1951, pp. 98-104. Others were adapted from a self-concept test 
developed by Gene Smith, “Six Measures of Self Concept Discrepancy and Instability: 
Their Interrelations, Reliability and Relations to Other Personality Measures,” J. of 
Consulting Psych., in press. 
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ranging from “1—lowest degree of” to “7—highest degree of.” Subjects rated 
the items according to a number of criteria in the following sequence: They 
responded in terms of how they saw their own behavior in the group (the 
Self score); in terms of how they would ideally like to behave in the group 
(the Ideal score); in terms of how they thought the others in the group saw 
them (the Others score); in terms of their perception of how the group 
thought members should act in the group (the Should score); and in terms 
of how they thought each of the other members in the group would rate his 
own group behavior. Each subject, then, rated each of the 34 items in about 
15 different ways. Eight subjects took the test twice, once in the third week 
of the semester and once in the last week. 

5. Modified Sociometric questionnaire. Following Moreno’s system of 
sociometry, a questionnaire was constructed in order to tap the phenome- 
nological view of the participants in the group process. Some 12 items were 
used, but only the following items will be treated in this paper: 

What three people in this group are most like me? 
least like me? 


What three people in this group do I least agree with? 
most agree with? 


What three people in this group present the best ideas? 
worst ideas? 


What three people in this group would you want for a permanent 
chairman? least want for a permanent chairman? 
What three people in this group most often led the group? 
What three people in the group are the most friendly? 
These responses, collected at the last group meeting, define the criteria 
for validating the pencil and paper tests. 


III. ReEsuLts 


1. Comparison of test results with actual behavior in group. 


a. The purpose of a test is to make precise and accurate predictions of 
behavior. The best check on personality or attitude tests is to determine the 
correspondence between behavior and test responses. In the present instance, 
we used the sociometric measures (individuals as seen by others) as the 
behavioral check on the test responses. We correlated all of the test data 
with their sociometric counterparts; see Section II, 1. and 2. for the 12 predic- 
tions. For example, on prediction IT, 2, f., derived from the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, we ranked people from the sociometric item, “What 
three people in this group are the friendliest?” with the high need for nurtur- 
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ance on the EPPS. In all instances, for both the Cattell and Edwards tests, 
these predictions were not supported. 

b. Personality scores and sub-group composition. Following the theory 
of group development proposed by Bennis and Shepard,® we predicted that 
individuals homogeneous with respect to certain critical personality variables 
would also agree with each other. Thus, we predicted that sub-groups are 
composed of people like one another. On this basis we asked four questions: 


1. Do Counter-dependent people say they “most often agree” with each 
other? 

2. Do dependent people say they “most often agree” with each other? 

3. Do pairing people say they “most often agree” with each other? 

4. Do counter-pairing people say they “most often agree” with each 
other? 


We predicted that “likes would agree with likes”; thus a yes response to all 
the questions. Using the Harrington Self-Sort to determine the personality 
score and the sociometric responses (“most often agree with”), we found no 
statistically significant relationship. In fact, there was a tendency for counter- 
dependents and dependents not to agree among themselves; however, the 
pairing individuals did agree with other pairing and the counterpairing with 
other counterpairing individuals. None of these relationships, we repeat, were 
beyond chance expectations. 

c. Correlations of Self-Sort with selected sociometric items. Table I 
shows the relationships between the Self-Sort modalities and sociometric 


responses. 
TABLE I 
CoMPARISON ON SELF-SORT WITH SOCIOMETRIC RESPONSES 





Self-Sort Sociometric Response Correlation 





Pairing Most friendly .74* 
Counterpairing Least friendly 38 
Dependence Least led the group —.02 
Counterdependence Most led the group 3 





*Significant at the .01 level. 


Notice that only one correlation was significant (pairing and most friendly). 
Dependency and counter-dependency probably are important variables in 
the prediction of leadership but evidently not critical. 





® “A Theory of Group Development.” Human Relations, November, 1956. 
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d. Correlations between the FIRO and selected sociometric data. The 
correlations of FIRO scores with sociometric responses, as shown in Table II, 
are substantially the same as the results in Table I. One completely un- 
expected result is the significant and negative correlation between Inclusion 
(I want to join groups) and high participation. The prediction would go in 
just the opposite direction; i.e., we would expect that individuals with strong 
needs to join groups would actively participate. 


TABLE II 
CoMPARISON OF FIRO WITH SOCIOMETRIC RELATIONS 





Firo Sociometric Response Correlation 





Affection (self-to-others: I want to 
love others) Seen as least friendly 25 
Affection (others-to-self: I want 
others to love me) Seen as most friendly Al 
Control (self-to-others: I want to 
control others) Seen as most led —.40 
Control (others-to-self: I want 
others to control me) Seen as least led —.12 
Inclusion (self-to-others: I want 
to join groups) Seen as participating most 





*Significant at the .05 level 


e. Interrelations of Sociometric data. An analysis was made of the 
sociometric data alone in an attempt to detect those aspects of sociometric 
choice related to each other. The only statistically significant and highly 
interesting finding was that the person perceived as “most often having led” 
the group was also: 

The person most regarded as “least agreed with” 

The person most regarded as “least like me” 

The person most regarded as “having presented the worst ideas” 

One of the four people least wanted as a permanent chairman 

The person most regarded as having “made me sore.” 
This finding seems to fit with the observations of R. F. Bales concerning the 
idea of “liking” decreasing as leadership functions are assumed. 

Positive relationships were also found in the sociometric data where the 
people “most often agreed with” were also perceived as “most friendly,” as 
having presented the “best ideas” in the group, and as being liked to 
“shoot the breeze with.” These results were not statistically significant, 


however. 
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2. Role-Repertory Test. (See Section II, 4) 


a. Self-Rating—The extent to which items were seen by subjects as in 
their role repertory of group behavior was ascertained by computing the 
average score on each item of all subjects. Items could then be compared 
with one another to see which items were seen by subjects as “most like their 
behavior in the group.” 

On the first testing, the items were ranked by subjects in the following 
order, the first items being those which the subjects saw as most frequently 
describing their group behavior (items have been assigned descriptive titles— 
for the full items write the authors): 

affiliator-socializer, optimist, achiever, compromiser, changer, energizer, 
intraceptor, objectivist-stoic, elaborator, nurturer-encourager, candid 
speaker, opinion seeker, blame avoider, standard setter, initiator-con- 
tributor, information giver, expediter, opinion giver, feedback observer, 
dominator, mediator, individualist, group orienter, coordinator, informa- 
tion seeker, compulsive organizer, follower, aggressor, “out-of-fielder,” 
help-seeker, recognition seeker, brooder-pessimist, self-conscious non- 
participant, self-confessor. 


As can be seen, what we might generally consider to be “bad” are clustered 
at the end of the list: there is some tendency for individuals to rate them- 
selves as behaving in “good” roles and not in “bad” roles, as might be 
expected in a self-rating test such as this. This trend is far from complete or 
even significant, however. 

When we compare these average Self scores with the average Should 
scores, we see only a very small Pearsonian correlation of r—.254, not 
approaching significance. In other words, members are willing to scrutinize 
their own behavior in the light of their perception of the group standards, and 
the ways in which they see themselves as actually behaving do not correspond 
to these perceived group norms. 

b. Change of Self-Scores——When we look at the relationship of the 34 
Self scores to one another, over time, we see that no significant over-all changes 
in position are produced. The correlation between the first testing and the 
second testing of the 34 self scores is r—.823, significant at much better than 
the .01 level. In general, then, we can say that at the end of the group, 
members see the same items that they did at the beginning as like or unlike 
their group behavior. 

Although the Self scores do not change over time in their relationship 
to one another, there is a highly significant increase in the elevation of all 
Self scores over time (t=3.40, significant at better than the .01 level). 
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Group members see their group behavior as more like that in the 34 items 
at the end of the group than they did at the beginning. We should see whether 
this significant increase in the magnitude of Self scores is in any way arti- 
factual. It is unlikely that the increases are caused by measurement error, 
because if this occurred we could expect the scores, with an initial normal 
distribution, to increase and decrease about the same amount, which is not 
the case. It may be argued that this increase is a function of sheer length of 
time in the group, where naturally we would expect more opportunities for 
individuals to act in the prescribed roles. That this is not the case can be 
seen from the experimental instructions. Members do not rate their absolute 
amount of each role, or the number of times in which they act in each role 
description, but rather the extent to which they are “like the item to the 
highest possible degree,” or “like this to the lowest possible degree.” We are 
thus using a proportional measure, which takes account of differences in the 
amount of each behavior that is possible. Two other explanations suggest 
themselves, and either of them, or the interaction between the two, are 
indications of beneficial change in individuals arising out of this type of 
group experience. First, the score increases may indicate that the actual 
behavior of the individuals concerned has increased over time in these roles, 
that the individual has increased his role repertory of possible group behaviors. 
Secondly, it may be that the members have, over time, become more sensitive 
to their own behavior in these roles, so that bhavior which would initially 
not be observed is now consciously perceived and evaluated. Further research 
is, of course, necessary before we can say to what extent each of these factors 
is operant. 

Looking at the Self scores on individual items, those which have the 
largest increase over time are, in order: individualist, intraceptor, compulsive 
organizer, and follower. It is interesting that not only are the abilities of 
being a good follower (one who can listen and not always be talking) and 
a sensitive, empathic person stressed, but also the needs for autonomy and 
some modicum of adequate organization arise from this type of group 
experience. The only role behavior that is seen as decreasing to any large 
extent is, perhaps significantly, that of the blame-avoider. 

c. Change in “personality adjustment.”—One of the questions often 
asked of process groups such as this is whether this type of group experience 
will in some way “improve” the personality of the group members. One facet 
of this complex question involves the extent to which the adjustment of the 
individual member is improved: whether, in essence, he becomes more satis- 
fied with his perceived behavior, in social situations generally and in his group 
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in particular. One such measure of adjustment, developed by Rogers!® and 
others, involves the correlation between perceived self and ideal self, demon- 
strating that the correlation between these two variables increases during the 
course of successful therapy. Gene Smith’! has further developed this 
measure, indicating the usefulness of the discrepancy between Self score and 
Ideal score as the measure of adjustment, and demonstrating the strong positive 
relationship between this self concept discrepancy and other objective meas- 
ures of adjustment. Given the group member roles expressed in the items on 
our tests, we have measured, by computing the obsolute discrepancy between 
ideal self (the Ideal score) and perceived actual self (the Self Score), not only 
a generalized adjustment of the individual to his social environment, but, 
more specifically, the extent to which an individual group member is adjusted 
to his behavior in this group setting. These self concept discrepancy scores 
were computed for all items for each subject, and the scores were then sum- 
mated over items to derive a measure of total self concept discrepancy. The 
difference between total self concept discrepancy on the first test and on the 
last was taken as the measure of change in adjustment of each group member 
over time. Looking at these change scores for the total group, there are no 
significant changes in the direction of adjustment over time. Four members 
have decreased somewhat in their total self concept discrepancy, and four 
individuals have increased somewhat. We cannot at this time say whether 
these individual changes indicate meaningful personality changes in the indi- 
viduals concerned, or whether they are due to unreliability of the instrument. 
It is interesting that Kelman and Parloff,!? using a similar measure of self 
concept discrepancy derived from different group role items, also show no 
significant over-all changes over time with patients in a psychoanalytically 
oriented therapy group. The reasons for this lack of change are 
difficult to assess at present. There may be no important changes in the 
adjustment of members of therapy or process groups in the time during which 
such groups meet, or our instruments may not be sensitive enough or reliable 
enough to measure changes which do occur; real changes may occur in areas 
not yet tapped by our tests; or any combination of these and other factors 
may eventuate. 





10 Carl Rogers, Studies in Client-Centered Therapy: III. The Case of Mrs. Oak—a 
research analysis, Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1951, 3, 47-165. 

11 Gene Smith, op. cit. 

12 H. C. Kelman and M. B. Parloff, “Interrelations among three criteria of improve- 
ment in group therapy: comfort, effectiveness, and self-awareness,” J. of Abn. and Soc. 
Psych., 1954, 54, pp. 281-288. 
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d. Group Norms.—One of the conceptually most interesting and practic- 
ally least studied facets of group life is the question of which behavioral norms 
are held by a group, and the extent to which these group norms develop and 
change over time. One of our measures, the Should score, is a direct measure 
of each individual’s perceived norm for the group. By averaging these Should 
scores over subjects for each item, we have derived a measure of the extent 
to which items are seen by the total group as norms of the group. On the 
first testing the 34 items were ranked as follows, with high positive norms 
appearing first: 

initiator-contributor, intraceptor, energizer, achiever, information giver, 
affiliator-socializer, expediter, objectivist-stoic, nurterer-encourager, 
elaborator, optimist, group orienter, compromiser, mediator, coordinator, 
candid speaker, standard setter, information seeker, opinion seeker, 
feedback observer, dominator, changer, compulsive organizer, blame- 
avoider, individualist, follower, opinion giver, aggressor, self-confessor, 
help seeker, self-conscious non-participant, recognition seeker, brooder- 
pessimist, “out-of-fielder.” 
At the time of the first testing, the two group trainers rated the 34 items in 
terms of their perception of the group norms. These two sets of scores were 
very consistent, and were averaged together for greater stability. This more 
“objective” measure of the group norms, using an outside criterion of two 
observers both highly experienced in evaluating group behavior, correlates 
highly with the members’ perception of their own norms (r=.756, p<.01). 
There is also very little variance in the perceptions of group members as they 
normatively rate each item. Item variance over subjects on the Should score 
is minimal. Those items which have the highest variance on group norms are, 
in the following order: 
blame-avoider, individualist, opinion-seeker, dominator, compromiser, 
compulsive organizer, group orienter and self-confessor. 
There is no relationship between member variance on an item and the extent 
to which it is perceived by everyone as a group norm. 

As was seen earlier, there is little relationship between group norms and 
the ways in which members see themselves qs actually behaving: the ways 
in which members perceive their behavior do not reach their expectations of 
the ways in which the group would want members to behave. However, when 
the self concept discrepancy score for each item is averaged over subjects, 
to get an “adjustment score” for each item, and these adjustment scores are 
correlated with the average group norms, we find a highly significant rela- 
tionship between members’ adjustment to an item and the extent to which 
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they see the item as a norm for the group (r=.556, p<.01). In other words, 
group members are satisfied with their behavior on items that are not norms 
for the group (“bad” items) and dissatisfied with their behavior on items 
that do mirror positive group norms. One possible explanation of this 
phenomenon is that group norms have the power to elicit in members strong 
achievement drives with high levels of aspiration. 

One of the most interesting questions about group norms is the extent 
to which they develop and change in a group which meets over time. In this 
group there is no significant change in the group norms on any of the dimen- 
sions examined. The average Should scores on each item, the variance between 
individuals contributing to that average, and the position of the items rela- 
tive to one another on the normative dimension, are all constant from the 
first testing to the second. Part of this is due to the initial low variance 
shown in the average normative value of each item, and in general it seems 
that in this group the norms about member behavior were strongly estab- 
lished at a point early in the group’s history, and perseverated throughout 
the life of the group. Whether this finding can be generalized to process 
groups in general must yet be determined. 

e. “Social Sensitivity.”—Much recent research interest has been devoted 
to the concept of “social sensitivity,” here defined operationally as the ac- 
curacy with which an individual can predict the responses of another indi- 
vidual or individuals. In the training rationale of process groups, it is often 
anticipated that group members will increase over time in this sensitivity, 
both to individuals and to group processes, and will over time become better 
predictors of the behavior of other group members. We derived total accuracy 
scores for each group member by computing the discrepancy between his 
prediction of each other member’s Self score and other member’s actual Self 
score, then summing over items and over subjects. (This is a gross measure 
with many different elements entering into it. In a subsequent paper we plan 
to refine this total accuracy score into the various components described by 
Cronbach.'*) Similarly, we derived a measure of the extent to which indi- 
viduals are perceived accurately by others. On correlating these two meas- 
ures, we discovered a trend for individuals who are accurate predictors of 
others’ responses to be themselves predicted accurately toward (r=.616). 
While this does not reach the 5% level of significance, it would seem that this 
tendency would merit further investigation, especially with the small sample 
tested. 





13 Lee J. Cronbach, “Processes affecting scores on ‘understanding of others’ and 
‘assumed similarity’,” Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, pp. 177-194. 
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Examining changes in accuracy scores of individuals from the first testing 
to the second, we find no consistent over-all changes in direction. Four 
members increased in accuracy over time, three decreased, and one member 
did not change. While there was no over-all increase in accuracy, as had been 
predicted, change of individuals in both directions was considerable, and our 
next step will be to investigate those elements in personality and behavior 
which on the one hand cause individuals to either increase or decrease in 
social sensitivity over time in a group, and on the other cause differences in 
initial level of this variable. 

For example, one prediction that might be made is that individuals who 
are well adjusted in the group might be more socially sensitive to others, 
i.e., more accurate in their prediction of others’ responses. To test this, we 
correlated total accuracy scores with self concept discrepancy scores for the 
individuals in the group, and found r=.242, hardly even a trend in the 
expected direction. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This array of negative—and worse—equivocal results need not discourage 
us too greatly. Building a body of knowledge typically proceeds by negation. 
What positive statements can we make from negative results? First, we can 
say that in the main predicting group behavior on the basis of pencil and 
paper tests is a difficult task. The Cattell, Edwards, and FIRO were not 
effective instruments for the prediction of behavior in this particular group 
setting. It is interesting to note that the two most sensitive instruments were 
“home-made”; i.e., constructed for the purposes of his particular training 
group. This, indeed, suggests an important clue. If research instruments are 
to be used as a basis of prediction, they must be acutely tuned to the pur- 
poses and methods of the group. Cattell’s predictions, we would guess, were 
directed chiefly to a task-oriented group. The same might be said about the 
Edwards scale. In other words, instruments must be developed specifically 
for the social context under study. This truism must be stated and restated 
in psychological research where instruments are transferred from one set of 
conditions to another without careful transposition. 

We have also supported the findings of Kelman and Parloff who showed 
that there was no significant change in adjustment (as measured by dis- 
crepancy between ideal and actual self ratings) after an exposure to group 
therapy. 

Finally, there is some evidence that an analysis of group norms may be 
a powerful tool for the understanding of group process. More attention should 
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be paid to the shifts in norms and congruities between leaders’ and group 
members’ norms. 

Now, of course, there are many pitfalls in research of this sort. We can 
make few final statements in this report. For one thing, one swallow does 
not make a summer, and we have collected data on only one group at this 
point. Secondly, the basis for our validating criteria was sociometric re- 
sponses. While these obviously represent the consensual validation of group 
members, there may be some reason to cast doubt on group members’ per- 
ceptions. For example, individuals selected as leaders or friendly may or may 
not match the reality of the situation. If the group had met over a longer 
period of time, it is possible that these perceptions would have changed. This 
brings up one final point. This group met over a limited period of time. To 
expect changes in social sensitivity and personal adjustment is undoubtedly a 
wish rather than a reality. What results would obtain for groups that meet 
for one or two years is still problematical. What is important is that we 
continue to refine and test instruments for predicting group behavior, par- 
ticularly for groups which meet over long periods of time. 





TRAINING FOR DECISION-MAKING IN GROUPS IN A 
UNIVERSITY LABORATORY 


JANE SrYGLEY Mouton 
The University of Texas 


Many universities offer a full range of special services extending from 
vocational counseling to long-term therapeutic treatment. It is traditional 
to provide medical and psychiatric services for students, either in a medical 
department, a counseling bureau or a psychological clinic in the Department 
of Psychology. Generally speaking these services are intended to help the 
student who is having difficulty in adjusting to the academic or social aspects 
of university life. They are not intended as basic training programs aiding 
students in the acquisition of new skills useful in social functioning or 
decision-making. One of the challenges of the future is to create learning 
situations as concrete and meaningful to students as counseling and psychi- 
atric aid are which are focused not on the removal or control of personal 
defects but rather on the expansion of an individual’s capacity for adjusting 
within the social frame. A new kind of psychological training which is dis- 
tinctly different than university services involving treatment or advisement 


is presented in this paper by describing a laboratory course designed to 
provide training for decision-making in groups. 


Lecture Material 

The subject-matter of a three hour course in Social Psychology consti- 
tutes the basic lecture material on which laboratory training for decision- 
making in groups is based. Lecture material is correlated with significant 
social events occurring in the laboratory in order to maintain a direct inter- 
relationship between theory and experience. 

In a typical presentation of the course, lectures are concerned with 
behavior in ambiguous situations; shifts in behavior from alone to together 
to group situations; formation, adherence to and enforcement of group stand- 
ards; status and role relationships in group structures; group goals; member- 
ship functions in decision-making groups; and effectiveness of group vs. 
individual decisions, including problems of implementation. Beyond the more 
or less standard topics of value in increasing understanding of direct experi- 
ences within laboratory groups other particular theory materials are presented 
depending upon specific events within the group. The rationale for selecting 
theory topics is clear in that the goal is to select theory materials for presenta- 
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tion which are most closely correlated with the live events that people are 
experiencing in the training group. 


Training Groups 

For three consecutive hours per week students participate as members of 
a face-to-face training group. The key to the difference between group train- 
ing under laboratory conditions as described here and other uses of the 
discussion group for training purposes, such as group therapy or the great 
books approach, is in the fact that the training group has as its sole objective 
studying aspects of its own group interaction. The result is that the professor 
does not assign topics for discussion according to some preconceived plan. 
Neither does he assign projects. Instead group members are responsible for 
the determination of agenda items, for the selection of procedures through 
which to discuss them, and for the use of feedback methods through which to 
evaluate the quality of discussion or decision-making that takes place. The 
content discussed within the groups, therefore, is not the primary focus of 
attention, but the procedures used and the interactions among members con- 
stitute the material which is evaluated. Through the use of feedback proce- 
dures events taking place within the group may be related directly to one’s 
own experience of the group, of himself as a group member, and to theory 
materials presented in lectures. 


Participants 

The course is taught as an elective class in order to avoid a situation 
where people would be required to examine their own experiences. In addi- 
tion, because it requires more contact hours than most other courses carrying 
the same amount of credit it appeals to students who are serious in purpose. 

Students who participate represent a wide range of academic interests. 
Liberal arts majors in such areas as English, government, pre-law, pre-medi- 
cine, mathematics, sociology and psychology are more or less equally repre- 
sented. Business administration, education, nursing and theological students 
from other divisions of the University also enroll, since the prerequisite is 
three hours of elementary psychology. Many students anticipate working 
with or through groups of people in their professional careers and, therefore, 
see the course as relevant to their primary professional objectives. 


Training of the Trainer 

The trainer requires a different kind of preparation in addition to the 
traditional academic work required for college teaching. The minimum train- 
ing necessary includes participation as a first year delegate and participation 
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in an advanced program in a human relations training of the kind described 
in connection with Te Human Relations Training Laboratory (1). 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


Based on questionnaire evaluations, open-end questions, interviews and 
subjective appraisals and on direct observation of outsiders, there is general 
agreement that the behavior of many participants changes in two ways. One 
is through increased sensitivity and ability to anticipate and understand 
events taking place within the group. Another is in terms of functioning 
within a group situation with greater skill in supplying functions necessary 
in an effective work group. 


Increased Sensitivity 

There is widespread agreement among participants in that training leads 
to an increased awareness of events taking place within a problem-solving 
group. Greater sensitivity to the phenomena that occur within the training 
group results in the more understanding and anticipation of events taking 
place in work groups and other organizations. The significance of the manner 
in which the agenda is determined and of the criteria in terms of which 
decisions are made represents one cluster of learnings. Included are such 
considerations as the implications for group effectiveness of limiting the 
topic for discussion; the importance of participation in agenda determination 
by participants in order to meet the needs of individuals; and the significance 
for decision-making of supplying membership functions such as testing for 
feasibility, summarizing, taking concensus, harmonizing, gatekeeping, and 
clarifying. Participants become aware of consequences of majority voting, 
decisions made by two or three members, and premature decisions made 
without adequate testing for implications and implementation. Recognition 
of blocks to effective problem-solving resulting from intermember tensions 
includes understanding the conditions of group action that produce cliques, 
the reasons for members refusing to participate and mantaining silence, and 
the implication of exploring negative attitudes before making a decision. 
One of the gains from training group experience then is an increased aware- 
ness of how people work together effectively in making decisions. 


Skill Development 

In addition to awareness of events taking place within the group, 
members have the opportunity to practice skills for dealing with difficulties 
that arise and in learning new procedures for problem-solving. Greater facility 
in talking in a group situation is one outcome. Greater sophistication in 
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selecting and using procedures that permit mature discussion constitutes 
another outcome. Included here are such skills as knowing when to conduct 
a problem-census, narrowing areas of disagreement before a decision is made, 
and effective utilization of the resources of all members within the group 
through coordinating the channels of communication. Increased ability to 
withstand tensions frequently generated by confusion and uncertainty as to 
which procedure would be most useful constitutes a final outcome of such 
training. 
SUMMARY 

An approach to personal and social training different than that repre- 
sented in vocational counseling or in therapeutic treatment has been presented 
in this paper. This approach involves learning about problems of decision- 
making in groups within a university course. The laboratory method of train- 
ing is one in which students participate in a training group which is concerned 
with studying critical aspects of its own group interaction. Lecture material 
is correlated with significant social events occurring in the laboratory in order 
to maintain a direct interrelationship between theory and experience. 

Behavior of participants may change in two ways. One is through in- 
creased sensitivity and ability to anticipate events taking place within the 


groups. Another is through increased skill in dealing with difficulties that arise 
among members of a group as well as in learning new procedures for increasing 
the effectiveness of problem-solving in groups. 
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ONTOLOGY OF GROUP FORMATION 
Group Training versus Group Therapy 


J. L. Moreno, M.D. 
Institute of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy, New York 


There are a number of conditions of which we are unaware or at least 
to which we do not pay sufficient attention when we form a group. From a 
puristic and scientific angle however full awareness of all the preliminaries 
leading up to group formation are necessary so that the participants learn to 
understand and control the intervening factors. If they remain unanalyzed 
they may interfere with and disturb the dynamic life of the group. 

One of the dominant preliminaries to be considered is the step of initia- 
tion itself. Who asks the members of the group to meet—where (locus) and 
when (time)? If all members of the group have equal status and the entire 
group process is the responsibility of everyone then no one should take it upon 
himself and order the group to meet. Playing God without being elected is 
an anti-groupal act arousing a great deal of resentment against the God 
player, but even when it is a “we” decision someone must have “suggested” 
to others that a we decision be made. If no previous “organization” is set up 
in advance then there is no preliminary distribution of roles like President, 
Secretary or Treasurer who might make the decision for others and call a 
meeting. If each member of the forthcoming group would have assumed 
independently the authoricy to call a meeting, in other words if each of them 
would have played God, then the time and place of meeting may have been 
in multiple discordance—one would have ordered the meeting for the week- 
end, another one for tomorrow, one ordering the meeting to take place in 
Washington, D.C., another in San Francisco. It may be of course that some 
of the individuals may have gotten together and concluded an agreement 
either by a face to face meeting, a letter or a telephone call. But it must be 
pointed out that to make agreements in advance even by teams is contrary to 
the proposition of letting the meeting start, hic et nunc, and let it begin when 
it begins, sub specie momenti. The conclusion would be that no one can call 
the meeting because no one has the authority to call it. No one would like 
to play God because all have the same privilege of playing it. If all play 
God there is no agreement possible unless one plays the “first” God (Presi- 
dent), another the “second” God (Vice President), etc. However all of this 
should be forbidden behavior to the laboratory type mentality. The labora- 
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tory type thinking should try to avoid preparation and commitments of any 
sort in advance of the act, (unless they are made a part of the scheme). 

There are accordingly two alternatives: (a) calling a meeting—by an 
individual decision or a we decision, or (b) letting a meeting happen. If it is 
customary that the meeting is called or prepared in advance the consequences 
are well known and do not require further discussion. But it is interesting to 
think through the alternative proposition that individuals would refuse to 
come to any meeting which is called by anyone except by himself and at the 
same time would refuse himself the privilege of calling anyone to meet him. 
Such individuals would let things run the natural way and would be disposed 
to wait until a meeting with an individual “happens” to them. Obviously 
then any kind of a group meeting is left to chance and may never occur. This 
would mean the end of the “organization man” and the beginning of letting 
only the moment and the situation decide what happens. 

It is in this spirit that I published in the spring of 1914 my first book 
“Invitation to a Meeting.” The whom and when and where were left entirely 
to chance and it was felt by me then that to leave everything to chance is 
preferable to getting into an organized procedure, a mess, which no one may 
be able to halt, once it is on-going. I preferred then not to write or telephone 
a man that I wanted to meet him but to let things happen which of course had 
the dreadful consequence that I may never meet him because he may move 
out of town or die before my meeting with him was consummated. But I 
had the consolation that on walking through the streets I might meet someone 
else equally good or better. All encounters were then spontaneous instead of 
being enforced and I never came to start an “organization.” In this manner 
all the traditional ways of organizing groups characteristic for our modern 
world were avoided. It is as if I had returned or regressed to a form of 
culture in which the cosmical event had a priority over societal and political 
events. This kind of a way of life puts the idea of free encounter into the 
center of social experience and prior to both group therapy as well as group 
training. For this individual there is no urgency between the two systems 
of handling human affairs. They are both dispensable. 

This adventure into a “non-committed” space and “unchartered” time 
had significant results which should be recorded here. Certain people whom 
I met in the years immediately prior to the First World War stayed with me 
and I stayed with them, A group developed, a kind of natural group which in 
contrast to the training and therapy group may be called encounter group. 
It followed the spirit which I still consider the best of all my life—the spirit 
which is symbolically expressed in the Bible story of Ruth: “for whither thou 
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goest, I will go: and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee 
and me,” (the Bible, Simon and Schuster, 1951, page 788), and when she 
met Boaz the encounter was completed. 

I differentiate between natural groups, like the family, from synthetic 
groups like therapy and training groups and further, the encounter group 
which is neither, although it has elements of both. In the encounter group 
the private as well as the collective individual, both are eliminated. The ex- 
planation for this is that the encounter groups are quasi “cosmic” groups 
whereas training and therapy groups operate only within a social context. 
The cosmic individual is driven by cosmic motivations and so he has no urge 
to be organized in any other form besides the one in which he is already or- 
ganized from birth on—the universe. 

If the therapy group goes to the limit of individualistic analysis and 
care and pushes aside the collective factors tying the members of the group 
together it is bound to have dreadful consequences for the individuals and 
make also the work for the group meaningiess. 

If on the other hand the training group goes to the limit and reduces the 
individual to his collective being and tries to drive the private element out 
of existence the consequences are often disastrous and often detrimental to 
the very purpose to which the training group meets. What happens to a man 
in training if his identity is entirely denied, his ancestry, his family, his name, 
his occupation, his religion, all of his most intimate and sacred associations 
and nothing is left of him but a cluster of task and training symbols? Charles 
and Zona Loomis have given us a sociometric analysis of such an undertaking 
in their paper “A Case of Failure in the Achievement of Goals” (cf. “Sociom- 
etry and the Science of man,” 1955, p. 302), an analysis of an action group 
initiated during the 1950 summer session of the National Training Laboratory 
for Group Development at Bethel, Maine. 

The differentiation between therapy—training—and encounter groups is 
useful, the emphasis upon each as a special focus methodically commendable. 
But how to keep the three experiences and skills apart in “practice” remains 
a utopian dream. 





SCANDINAVIAN MYTH ABOUT THE PSYCHODRAMA 
A COUNTER-STATEMENT TO S. R. SLAVSON’S 
“PRELIMINARY NOTE” 


JosePH Meters, M.D., 
New York City 


A peculiar myth has been built up around the origin of the psychodrama 
and, in connection with it, the early formative period of modern group psycho- 
therapy. The October 1955 issue of the Jnternational Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy carried a paper which should have destroyed J. L. Moreno’s 
claim to originating the psychodrama. Of course, practically everyone who 
has witnessed Moreno’s performing and enlarging the scope and applicability 
of the psychodrama through the years, and also everyone who has followed 
his writings about the practice and theory of psychodrama (from The 
Godhead as Comedian in 1911 and Das Stegreiftheater in 1923),?-* has 
felt quite confident that J. L. Moreno was thoroughly creditable as the cre- 
ator of the psychodrama, as a cultural as well as a therapeutic innovation. 
Not so S. R. Slavson, the author of the aforementioned paper, “A Prelim- 
inary Note on the Relation of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy.” 
According to Slavson: “The origins of psychodrama date to the early decades 
of the present century, around 1915, when Dr. Karl Joergensen of Sweden 
had introduced his Stegreiftheater or the spontaneity theater. The idea of 
spontaneity theater was transplanted to the United States by Dr. Jacob L. 
Moreno, who had conducted such a theater in the early ’30’s in one of the 
meeting rooms at Carnegie Hall in New York City.”? 

On what is this “Scandinavian myth” based—so surprisingly novel to all 
historians of the psychodrama? It deserves careful scrutiny and refutation.* 
While it appears hard to believe, it still is a fact: it is based on about five 
lines—some of them, evidently, entirely misunderstood by Slavson, and some 
which were, in parts, also factually incorrect, i.e. inexact, in the original! 
They are taken from an article by the well known psychologist and author, 
Dr. Ernest Harms, who in an Editorial of his “Nervous Child” (April 1945, 
pp. 186-95) had written on page 188:* 





1 A Preliminary Note on the Relation of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, vol. 5, pp. 361-366, October 1955. 

* It comes from an otherwise serious writer—not only in his work at the N.Y.C. 
Jewish Board of Guardians but far beyond—whose standing as author of many books? 
in the field; and as one of the founders of the American Group Psychotherapy Associa- 
tion, as Consulting Editor of the “International Journal”, are too well known to need 
more than mention. 
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“. . . And what has now been imported to America and trademarked as 
“Psychodramatics” was actually brought from Denmark to central 
Europe over a decade ago under the name Stegreif-Buehne. The real 
originator was a Danish psychiatrist, Joergensen, who as early as 1915 
applied what he called “dramatic diagnosis and therapy” with great 
success.” 


The following authentic corrections were established by my personal 
correspondence with Dr. Carl Joergensen (M.D., Copenhagen), the innocent 
“nucleus” of this cloud of errors. Starting with my letter of July 30, 1956, 
to a leading Danish psychiatrist, Dr. G. K. Stuerup (who transmitted it to 
Dr. Joergensen whose address was, then, unknown to me), although four 
exchanges of letters have taken place, and practically all of his publications 
have been kindly transmitted to me by Dr. Joergensen: in originals, in 
reprints, or by titles. 

Here follows the decisive statement, concerning his mot being connected 
with psychodrama in any way, made by Dr. Carl Joergensen on August 22, 
1956. (The language of the original, written by himself in English, is 
unchanged) :** 


“Dear Dr. Meiers, 

Dr. G. Stuerup has lent me Your letter of July 30th and has asked me 
to answer it myself. Born . . . 1888. Neurologist and Psychiatrist. I 
have known Dr. Ernst Harms very well. He stayed here in Denmark 
in 1934-1935, before he went to U.S.A. He was a philosopher, with 
special interest for psychoneuroses, and we had many discussions. He 
spoke Danish and was full confident*** with my Danish scriptures. I 
have written but few things in other languages.” 


(After giving a brief account of his own studies in mental diseases, he tells 
of breaking with “the pleasure—unpleasure theory,” and writing “two small 
books”—neither bearing either on psychodrama or group psychotherapy). 


“. , . After some years I wrote a critical survey over the medical psycho- 
therapeutics from Janet to J. H. Schultz. This book (1932) was highly 
appreciated by Dr. Harms .. . 

To speak clear: I have never used the psychodrama as such in my 
therapeutics. And concerning group therapy as such I have not used it 
before Dr. Paul Reiter, my chief at that time, in 1947 asked me to make 
some group therapy.” (There follow 22 lines about his other writings, 
up to 1953.) 





** The full length of this letter exchange, with a clarification of the whole scope 
of the issues involved, might deserve to be published. 
*** Conversant 
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“if you should want further information please write me. You may use 
this letter as you like it. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Carl Joergensen” 


Still puzzled how an error like the above described could have crept into the 
text of so studious a writer as, for many years, I had known Dr. Harms to 
be, highly dedicated to exactitude in his papers on medical history,5*7 I 
wrote Dr. Joergensen again. In his reply of December 4, 1956—the excerpts 
of the Danish text of which are given in English below—Dr. Joergensen 
stated: 


“Concerning PS YCHODRAMA (spaced in typing by Dr. Joergen- 
sen himself )—I have dealt already with this question. Dr. Harms’ com- 
munication about this may be based (“beror’”) upon a misunderstanding 
(—‘“misforstaaelse”). Maybe one can explain this by (the fact) that 
I had related to him various (“forskellige”) dramatic situations which 
occurred among the patients in the Clinic at Hornbaek, where I was 
Head physician, 1933-1935.” 


He added, then, that Ais (Dr. Joergensen’s) “therapeutic method would be 
best called an ethico-critical analysis . . .” 


The preceding little study is but a preliminary, or initial attempt to un- 
ravel the ‘mystery’ of the “Scandinavian” myth about the birth of the 
psychodrama; a myth, apparently, created by heretofore unnoticed mis- 
understandings. More might be said about what led to them, about the 
background of the myth-making. For the start, this may suffice. 
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REPORT OF SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, ZURICH, AUGUST 1957 


By EsTHER SOMERFELD-ZISKIND, M.D., DELEGATE FROM THE GRouUP 
PsYCHOTHERAPY Ass’N OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Zurich was bursting at its seams on the morning of August 29th in 
expectation of 3,000 visitors for the Psychiatric Congresses. Many arrived 
early to take advantage of the addresses and discussions on the Group. 
Delegates from all lands had been invited. Dr. W. J. Warner officially 
opened the Congress, imparting the overall gracious touch characteristic of 
him. He then let others plunge seriously into the subject at hand. 

Dr. Moreno disabused the audience of the popular idea that “transfer- 
ence” to the therapist holds the group together. He explained that on the 
contrary the cohesive force holding the therapy group together is “tele.” He 
also disagreed with the dictum of other therapists that acting out should be 
prohibited, saying, acting out cannot be avoided any more than suicidal 
thoughts can be squelched entirely. Therefore, let the patients act out in the 
group. 

Dr. Weilgart of Heidelberg asked him, “Is not the aggressive person 
dangerous to the group?” Dr. Moreno answered, “The aggressive person is 
less dangerous in the group than outside it.” Whereupon a Doctor from 
Britain stood up to add, “We must find a way to draw the aggressor into 
the group,” and said experiments 30 years ago showed that this can be 
effected when the peripheral individual is given a turn of leadership in the 
group. 

Moreno spoke of the “Oath of Confidentiality” to be taken by all group 
therapy patients. So far I have not adopted this since in my own practice, 
no serious “leak” or breach of confidentiality has occurred in some twenty 
years of group therapy experience. I say to each patient “Trust the others 
as much as you feel you can” or “as much as you think you should.” 

A salutary warning against the psychopathic leader was given by S. R. 
Slavson. He told of his own past contributions, as group therapist for 
children from the vantage point of the psychoanalyzed case worker. His 
spoken and published criteria for group inclusion or exclusion of adults were 
not challenged much during the various sessions. But I would like to hear 
these criteria discussed more freely and perhaps revised, also Slavson’s oft- 
repeated rule that children must act out while adults do not, cannot or 
should not, since dominated by superego. 
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The Germans have a good many of the papers on Sociometry. They 
were most respectful to Helen Jennings’s admonishment that the group 
therapist must keep testing himself regularly for intolerant attitudes and 
introversion. Many Europeans present were inclined either toward the use 
of psychodrama, didactic discussions or social club techniques, but none that 
I heard advocated group psychoanalysis in the manner of Paul Schilder. 

Because of the shortages in Germany, Dr. Teirich has established for 
his neurological patients leaderless groups with which he meets only once a 
month in various German towns. In a different vein, Alexander Wolf reported 
once more on “the alternate session” during which the patients meet without 
him. George Bach was not at the meeting. From experience with open-end 
continuous groups, lasting as long as 7 years, he had intended to point out 
that the therapist must learn to “let go” of the group when it no longer needs 
him—the group can be therapeutic to the leader. Boenheim was listed to 
talk on “the closing of a group.” 

Dr. Foulkes of London in his method of “group analysis” included 
broad therapeutic considerations. In his talk on “The Place of Psychoanalysis 
in Group Psychotherapy,” he gave the common denominators of all group 
psychotherapies as: 1) catharsis and abreaction, 2) ego strengthening, 
3) the living-thru process, 4) womb experience, and 5) insight to help to get 
along with fellow men. 

Dr. S. Hadden stated early the second morning that the main action of 
group psychotherapy was to help the patient to communicate. The next 
speaker, Dr. Joshua Bierer, wanted psychiatrists to get together as to specifics 
for prescription. Which kinds of patients will benefit from which kinds of 
therapy: somatic, pharmacodynamic, psychological, environmental—they are 
all useful—and when does one prescribe each kind of group therapy? He 
differentiated the social therapy group, the didactic-educational group and 
the psychodynamic therapeutic discussion group, among others. 

All known applications of group therapy were represented on the pro- 
gram: for neurotic, for psychosomatic cases, for psychotics, for prisoners, 
for pregnant women, for parents, etc. I regretted my inability to hear all of 
the good papers, but several ran concurrently. Cultural variations were high- 
lighted. In Denmark, according to Dr. Stuerup, the therapist may become 
so involved in the patient’s problem that he may ask for mitigation of his 
sentence; five years is the longest prison term for theft; week-end visits with 
the family are recommended for prisoners. In North America, Dorothy 
Baruch would adapt group psychotherapy to educational procedures in the 
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classroom, whereas E. Schwinge finds it necessaary to avoid group psycho- 
therapy in mental health education. 

My own personal involvement in training programs made the workshop 
on Selection and Training of Group Psychotherapists especially pertinent. 
The chairman was Mrs. A. Kadis of New York. There were no prepared 
talks. Those on the panel were: S. Blajan-Marcus (France), C. Beukenkamp 
(USA), S. H. Foulkes (Great Britain), P. Reiter (Denmark), H. Teirich 
(Germany) and myself. The 30 others present engaged freely in the informal 
discussion. We all expressed the need for training facilities. The efforts of 
The Postgraduate Center in New York and the Group Psychotherapy Assn. 
of Southern California were mentioned. 

We did not attempt to say who should do the training, but did come to 
agreement on basic qualifications for the group therapist, to wit: 1) Basic 
degree as M.D., psychologist, social worker, lawyer, industrial counsellor, etc. 
2) Ability to emphasize. 3) Sufficiently independent and mature to “take” 
hostility. 4) Motivated to be a democratic leader, with goal of improving 
each patient. 5) Self-corrective in personality functioning (with or without 
individual analysis or psychotherapy). 6) Personal group experience impera- 
tive a) as patient, b) as observer, c) as cotherapist, and d) as therapist under 
supervision. 7) Not obsessive, in fact at the opposite pole, one who can take 
in many factors at once and integrate them, and at the same time even see 
beneath the manifest content. 

The latter quality could be called “multidimensional sensitivity.” There 
was discussion as to whether this faculty was intellectual or affected by emo- 
tional development. It was thought that both entered in and that improve- 
ment could result from training. The Q sorting test of Rogers, derived from 
Halstead’s tests of categorical reasoning in brain ablation, was mentioned by 
Drs. Beukenkamp and Kadis as helpful in selection of trainees. If I under- 
stood rightly, the National Institute for Mental Health may finance the 
student who wishes training as a group therapist but cannot afford it. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE First Book on Group PsycHoTHERAPY.” J. L. Moreno, M.D. 
Reviewed by H. R. Teirich, M.D.* Freiburg/Breisgau, Germany. 


It occurred to this reviewer while reading this book that Corsini had 
studied the work and life of three psychotherapists in a previous article, 
namely Freud, Rogers, and Moreno (Group Psychotherapy, IX, 4, 1956) and 
had stated therein that, in his opinion, Moreno typifies the social human being 
who could only exist within groups; also, Moreno possesses apparently an 
inexhaustible energy. . . ; and that Moreno’s seems to be propelled by 
messianic visions: group psychotherapy was called upon to unite the peoples 
and races on earth. It is this aspect which is the core of the book, dedicated 
to the second International Congress on Group Psychotherapy, although 
Moreno’s dynamics (to perpetually write and produce books) force him to 
repetitions, overlapping material, which seem to be inevitable. For instance, 
the reader will be told that the psychoanalyst’s couch is dated and group 
psychotherapy is aktuell. According to Moreno, the human being is being 
studied under historical considerations in Freud’s and Jung’s works, the 
former from biological, the latter from cultural aspects, whereas Moreno is 
the dynamicist: the neurotic patient has to be put into action, and participa- 
tion in groups would create unlimited possibilities of action. 

For many years the controversy has raged, who first had introduced 
group psychotherapy; again and again we are told that group psychotherapy 
was practiced by many physicians in many countries many years ago. (On 
the basis of lengthy research in the available literature, the reviewer is of the 
opinion that Moreno may have been the first to systematically build up and 
apply this method.) Therefore, it seems apparent that Moreno in this book 
attempted to “prove” that he had already published on group psychotherapy 
some 25 years ago. The present volume serves to secure for the author a 
priority of publication in the field of group psychotherapy. However, the 
reader may have difficulty to understand that the main portion of the book 
was published already in 1931 and 1932 in collaboration with E. Stagg Whitin 
and Helen H. Jennings. The first and last part bears the inscription “copy- 
right 1957” and contains a shrewd and amusing dialogue between the author 
and one of his pupils, in which the basis of Moreno’s researches are clarified, 
namely group psychotherapy, psychodrama, sociometry. In the second part, 
the discussion deals with group psychotherapy in prisons, and the possibilities 





* Transl. by Hans Illing, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to reintegrate the individual into society; the study of numerous sociograms 
illustrates the many aspects of this method. 


“THE First Book on Group PsycHOTHERAPY.” By J. L. Moreno, M.D. 
Reviewed by Joseph W. Eaton. University of California School of Social 
Welfare. 


Recently, I found myself reading two books on group methods published 
at different extremes of our continent, 25 years apart. One was Moreno’s gift 
on Application of the Group Method to Classification, first published in 1932 
and republished in 1957. The second was a pamphlet by Norman Fenton, 
A Brief Historical Account of Group Counseling in the Prisons of California. 
The introduction to the latter includes the following acknowledgement: ‘We 
were encouraged in our work in the early days of San Quentin by two dis- 
tinguished leaders in group psychotherapy, J. L. Moreno and Helen Jennings.” 

The First Book on Group Psychotherapy was a contribution in 1932. 
It is still very much worth reading in 1957. From it and many other things 
he has done, I too have been fortunate in learning a good deal. His 
spontaneity has made him willing to share an idea while it is still vibrant 
and fresh—even at the risk of having to change part of it later. 

How much knowledge is locked up in files or resigns or dies with him who 
has it because of fear that part of what he thinks will be disproven later. 

Thank God Moreno has not been among those whose fear of being 
wrong has kept them from being right and helping others to gain similar 
knowledge. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
PSYCHODRAMA 


Annual Meeting 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City, 
January 3-4, 1958; Second Annual Meeting, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, California, May 16-17, 1958; President: Dr. Ray Corsini, Chicago, 
Illinois; President Elect: Dr. Rosemary Lippitt, Los Altos, California; Secre- 
tary: Hannah B. Weiner, 1323 Avenue N., Brooklyn 30, New York. 


The New York Chapter—Monthly meeting, January 5, 1958, at the 
Moreno Institute, 106 E. 41st Street. Work shop meeting to be held in 
February. 


Michigan Chapter—A one day workship will be held for elementary 
school teachers of the Detroit Public Schools on Saturday, March 8, 1958. 


Columbia Chapter—The chapter serves both Washington, D.C. and 
Maryland areas. The chapter holds monthly meetings and workshops. For 
further information and membership write to Dr. Michael Miller, Boys’ 
Village, Cheltenham, Maryland. 


Nominations For President-Elect 
Dr. Robert Drews Dr. Lewis Yablonsky 


Members of the Council 


Bobker Ben Ali William Lundin 
Dorothy Brin Crocker Roberta E. Lytle 
Eugene Eliasoph Joseph Meiers 
Henry Feinberg George Shugart 
Theodore W. Franks Manford Sonstegard 
Arthur Lerner Austin B. Wood 


New Applicants for Membership 


Max Ackerman Theodore T. McKnelly 
Sylvia Ackerman Harry H. Miller 
Raymond LaVerne Bady Elizabeth Neumeyer 
Sara Borden Martin Ozek 

Charles Brin Helen Papanek 

John Gaston J. S. Perelman 

James C. Logan P. J. Della Santa 
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Change from Member to Fellow 


Bobker Ben Ali Hannah Weiner 
Henry Feinberg 


Abstracts of Papers of annual meetings, write Secretary. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New York Institute of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy—106 E. 
41st Street, Room 327, New York 17, New York; Director: J. L. Moreno; 
Executive director: Zerka Moreno; Secretary: Hannah Weiner. For further 
information write to Office of the Institute. 

Groupe Francais D’Etudes De Sociometrie—One program for 1957 in- 
cluded a seminar with J. L. Moreno and Zerka T. Moreno in October (one 
meeting) and a demonstration at the Centre D’Etudes de Radio-Televisions. 
Three seminars with James Enneis, and the start of a therapeutic group of 
psychodrama with schizophrenics at the clinic of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris, under the supervision of Dr. Delay and Dr. Favez-Boutonier with 
James Enneis, Marcel Raclot, Nicole Smagghe, Albert Ryvlin and Anne 
Schutzenberger; one seminar with Anthony Brunse—a follow-up seminar for 
psychodramatists; by James Enneis and Anne Schutzenberger; two training 
seminars for psychiatrists and educators of the Ecole des Parents et des 
Educateurs (with Max Pages and Anne Schutzenberger), from 1956-1958 two 
year-round seminars of training with Anne Schutzenberger, trained directly at 
the Moreno Institute in New York and Beacon. 

For 1958 we are continuing our activities with a year-round seminar of 
training in psychodrama (in the Morenian sense of it, using the whole group 
of participants or patients and the dynamics of the group and adding re- 
search and theory findings of sociometry as a whole) directed by Anne 
Schutzenberger; a two weeks’ Workshop with Max Pages and Anne Schutzen- 
berger and probably two others in the summer with exchange of experienced 
groups and training in sociometry (application and theory) for educators, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, actors, as well as for educated 
and informed people in industry. 

Many of the members of the teams of sociometry work in industry, 
hospitals, education and training, of which we shall give a more detailed 
account at the end of the year. The working committee of the French group 
of sociometry includes Mme. Favez-Boutonier, Max Pages and Anne 
Schutzenberger. 

Lectures and Demonstrations of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy 
by J. L. and Zerka Moreno. At the Tenth Anniversary Institute, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Little Rock, February 27th and 28th. During 
the week of February 24th the lectures will be held at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; Washington University, St. Louis; The Associated 
Psychiatric Facilities, Kansas City; Georgia Social Workers Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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